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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 


Natural Elementary Geography, . . $ .60 JUST READY 
Natural Advanced Geography, . . . 1.25 Collins’ Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 


oe By GEORGE STUART COLLINS, Pu.D., 
Professor of German in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
Price, 60 cents. 
No German writer of the century is worthier of study than Richter. This 
edition contains selections illustrative of his style and manifold genius. Helpful 
introduction, notes, and bibliography. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Edgren and Fossier’s Brief German Grammar, 


é 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, . . 


Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux, ‘ ‘ 
Lord’s Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia, ° -70 
Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition, — 
t.¢ Plato’s Apology, Crito, and Part of the Phzxdo (Krrewe), 1.25 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, ‘ ‘ 1.25 
Rs Chaucer’s Prologue and Knightes Tale, +25 
oo From ‘‘ Natural Advanced Geography.” Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Essay on Man, ‘ : a 
44 A study of the earth as the home of man. Rare and striking points of | Todd’s New Astronomy, : : . . . . - 1.30 
t superiority. Many wholly new improvements in method. ‘Topical treat- | Clark’s Laboratory Botany, . . . . . . - 96 
ft ment. Exercises in language work and correlations. Maps of correspond- Dana’s Revised Text-book of Botany, . . . . - 1,40 
e t ing divisions drawn upon the same scale. Helpful, attractive pictures. Murray’s Integral Calculus, . ° ° ° ; ° 2.00 
++ 


Largest number of the best books at lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department. Correspondence cordially invited. 


“CINCINNATI AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY or 


CHICAGO 


© |S/LVER. BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiisters,|A, W. FABER. | 
Manufactory established 1761, 
ay Approved Text-Books Educational Methods. 
res, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Books Wanted’ Catalogue af over 2,000 10-112 Boylston St. 29-83 EB. 19th Bt. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
hool-book th th t which 

we hand as ne Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 

= h TEACHERS WANTED Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold 

’ 
Sta ( 
— Pay Cas By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- Rulers, 
ols. es resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. Colors and Artists’ Materials. 
ht we oy AST Ht, Ae. = — Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. Trial given during 
a HINDS & NOBLE vacation; if successful, permanent contracts willbe made. Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire | send 15 cts. for samples, mentioneng this paper. 
=~ Institut New York City affords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change from teaching to some 
__4 ©) 4 Cooper ute 'w for. other permanent and agreeable life work. All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 
a S Mention this ad. ure by State law. Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 78 R d St 
com ; = its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, and its excellent eae =e the re a most eade reel, 
‘ desirable company. Address, WILLIAM D. AN, Manager for Illinois, 

© Mention this publication.) 100 Washington Street, Chicago. cow) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GREATEST COMFORT any one can have in an office, or for correspondence, 
in is an easy writing pen. There is no easier writing pen than ESTERBROOK’S 2.....cccccecccceeces 
“ Postal No. 477. It can’t scratch—writes with the least effort, and cannot fail to be appreciated by 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Witt! 


‘ . DELIGHTFUL TEXT-BOOKS 1n LITERATURE anp READING 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


By SARAH LovISE ARNOLD,. Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES B. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. The characteristics of this notable new series of Readers 
are: A Separate Reader for each Grade. — The Choicest Literature for All Grades. — Perfect Adaptation to Schoolroom Needs. — Numerous and Beautiful Illustrations. 
Nature Study, Language, History, Geography, Elementary Science, Biography, Mythology, Classics, are presented in the most delightful form. 


. A FIRST READER. 128 pages. 30 cts.| A THIRD READER. 224 pages. 50 cts.| A READER FOR FIFTH GRADES. 320 pages. 60 cts.| A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 320 pages. 60 cts. 
- A SECOND READER, 160 aan. 40 cts.| A FOURTH READER, 320 pages. 60cts.| A READER FOR SIXTH GRADES. 320 pages. 60 cts, lA READER FOR HIGHER GRADES 336 je sen. 60 cts, 


| 


‘ These books wil! do more than provide mere practice lessons in re: uling. They cannot fail to “T know of no reade it that compare with them in every point that goes toward making a 
ottensiinns a thirst fortrue culture in the broadest sense.’ REVIEW OF REVIEWS, New Yor model series of books.’ ). 8. MOLES, Ph.D., Principal of Sherman School, Denver, Col. 
1. 
= THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE: Geographical Readers. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE } 
Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head Master of Boston Normal School. *® vols, Cloth, Fully illustrated, | By MARGARET 8S. MOON ky, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 12mo, 306 pp., $1.25. Popular classic myths : 
First Lessons. 36 cents. Modern Europe. +0 cents and their rendering by the poets, with 16 exquisite reproduce tions of famous paintings and sculptures. ; 
— Glimpses of the World. 36 cents. Life in Asia. 60 cents. “The study of the book will pre pare young people to appreciate buth the beauty and meaning of the aA 
ed Views in Africa. 72 cents. classic myths, and cuprome excellence of literary form, and will also de epen their sense of the unity of 
ur Own Nei, ma nn Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 68 cts human development. Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
cents. Se 
se Ampereee its 'P eo ole? form a series of readers of especial merit. The amount of essential infor A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

| mation presented in ac harming manner is remarkable. The facts of geography, history, and daily life have | By Prof. F. L. PATTEE, M.A., Penn. State College. 12mo, 486 »p., $1.20. A full resume of our literature from 
= | too often in the past been presented as = catalogues without vital or oo connection. This and sev- Colonial times to date. With Biographical and Critical Data conee rning 500 Prominent Authors. : 

| eral other pedagogic errors have been carefully avoided in this series.” . RAMSEY, Prin. B. M. C. Durfee ; wt He | a in pronouncing Prof. , Pattee’ 8 the best history of American Literature for the use ¥ 

, High School, Fall River, Mass of schools and colleges now before the public.” — Prov. J. HU. GILMORE, University of Aochester, N \ 

3 | HE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. oy Sere 

Edited by ALEXANDER 8S. TWOMBLY, Prof. F. L. PATTEE, and others. With Critical and Explanatory Notes a , READING COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. ‘ ; 

This series was prepared to meet the requirements ‘ot the Commission of American Colleges on ¢ ‘ollege By Prof. F. L. PATTEE. 12mo, 5 pp. Cloth, 36 cents. 

Entrance Examinations. It furnishes editions of standard classics in the best possible form for reading This book will be found invaluable to the student of our literature. It presents three courses of read-|™ 
a z study. 14 volumes now ready, ranging in price from Ike. to d6e. ing : The masterpieces of tive periods; Contemporary American fiction; The best short stories. 
; f School and College Text-Books, Music I i 
’ Publishers of School anc ollege Tex »oks, Music Instruction 

ns SILVE KR, BURDETT & ( OM PANY. Rooks, Charts, Books — of Reference, and Teach hers’ Helps. Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. ft 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mase, 


Apparatus for Sale. 


A Large Outfit, suited for a 
College or School. 


Air Pump and Accessories ; 
Rhurmkorff Coil Battery, and 
many Grissler Tubes. 
Also a fine collection of 
MINERALS and SHELLS. 


ISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE: 
Americana; Local History; Genealogy ; 2 
Rebellion; Travel; Periodicals in sets. Good ulars address 
books in ali departments of literature. 
A. CLARK, Bookseller, 
174 Fu tol ST., NEW YORK. 


LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
NEw Lonpon, N. H. 


NEw 


{ 
ot 


Don’t Buy .. 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler’’ Adjustable 


DVD DIV DW DID 


Your 


TRIP 


STAMP FOR COPY OF 


J.RWartson C.P. 
FitcHeurRc . 
Boston, Mass, 


Is acknowledged the best. Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 
165 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CAR OD 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HLRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Romerset Rt., Roston 


Teachers Can Make Money 


REPRESENTING OUR PUBLICATIONS 
At Institutes and Summer Schools. 


No more lucrative work ean be found than that which 
we have to offer, Write us at once for 
full particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


The Great Historical Review 


CURRENT HISTORY 


For 1898 


Will contain a complete and carefully prepared 
history of the WAR WITH SPAIN. This fea- 
ture alone will make Volume 8 of CURRENT 
HISTORY of the greatest value to all students 
of history. 

No private or public library will be complete 
without it. 

The first quarter, covering the first three months 
of 1898, is now ready for mailing. 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 40 cents a number. 
Sample copy, 25 cents; specimen pages, free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We have agents who are taking 100 or more sub- 
scriptions a week. Most liberal terms are offered. 
No experience necessary. Outfit free. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


F 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
PPP PPP 


Will be sold together or separately. For partic- 


RITER. ON LANT Enis AND Catal 
Especially anplicable for Educational Institu- 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—for in- J 
struction in all branches of education. We are a os 
headquarters for 


“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST.”’ 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 4E, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


verticurar Pen MULTISCRIPT 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPY. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


EDUCATORS 


Teachers and instructors of every grade have many responsibilities. Unquestional)ly 
the greatest of these is the obligation to keep thoroughly posted on current thought in 
every department of human activity. This obligation may be fulfilled at the smallest 
expense of time, effort, and money, by reading 


e 
4 
Public Opinion 
Prof. J. W. — of Cornell University, in an article in the American Fournal 
of Sociology, says: 
“A paper whose aim it should be to give the news fairly and fully, 

to give the basis for judgment on all political questions, to give carefully 
written, moderate opinions on both sides, might be more of an educating 
influence in the community, and might have a stronger tendency toward 


elevating the political tone of our country than a dozen new univer- 
sities. Something is now done in that direction by PUBLIC OPINION.’ 


Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says : — 
“ PuBLIC OPINION is a wonderful success, and ought to circulate 
a million copies weekly.” 


Sample copies sent free. $2.50 per year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents for 
three months. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
18 Astor Place, . New York. 


TIME Fs MONEY. 
SAVE /T USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘*The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10,00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Age! 
5 State 8t., Boston, Mass. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
EK. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand 
this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 
Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


ever before. 
desire a change. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
3 Hast 14th St-, 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES . New York. 


AKRON, OHIO, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & C0, 


Send for new Catalogue. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


WASHINGTON MEETING. 


JULY 7-12. 


OFFICIAL, 


President J. M. Greenwood may well pride himself 
upon having had the second largest meeting in the 
history of the association, the most peaceful, and the 
most effective in reforms in recent times. ‘There was 
no ripple of discord in public act or in private counsels, 
It was far and away the most genuinely harmonious 
meeting in years. Congratulations, Mr. Greenwood. 


While the meeting was in session at Washington, 
Mr. Greenwood was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent at Kansas City. It is his twenty-tifth year 
of supervision in that city. Whata record! It isa 
significant fact that he was president of the great 
meeting of the N. E. A. when the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary re-election took place at his home. 

A permanent secretary! For ten years there has 
been an earnest desire on the part of the best men in 
leadership in the N. E, A. to have a secretary who 
should devote all his time to its interests, but all 
efforts have heretofore failed. The man and the oc- 
casion did not appear. Fears and suspected jealousies 
postponed the event, but at Washington harmony was 
so apparent that it was a good time fpr all reforms, 
and without a suggestion of hesitancy a permanent 
secretary was provided for, and everyone wondered 
why it had not been done long ago. 

Irwin Shepard ought to be a proud man. For 
seven years he has been annually elected secretary 
unanimously, while previously it was the habit for a 
man to serve for a year or two only, and after all this 
time he was not only unanimonsly elected permanent 
secretary, but there was not another man in the land 
thought of in connection with the office. No other 
educator has a better right to rejoice in personal and 
official popularity than he. 

I. C. MeNeil’s” re-election as treasurer was 
jeopardized for a moment, not from any personal op- 
position or criticism of his official life, but because it 
was thought and said by some that with a permanent 
secretary, who would have charge of many of the 
interests hitherto looked after by the treasurer, the 
office should be held but a year or two, and be treated 
largely as a matter of honor; but this sentiment did 
not prevail because of the popularity of Mr. McNeil 
and the high appreciation in which his services are 
held. 

President Lyte! Never has a man been elected to 
the presidency when it signified more of honor to the 
man than in the case of Dr. E. O. Lyte of Millers- 
ville, Pa. Heretofore, since the association has been 
an institution, the president has been chosen from 
among those peculiarly related to its management. 
Sheldon, Marble, Cantield, Garrett, and Cook had 
been recent secretaries, Greenwood was long-time 
treasurer, Lane, Skinner, Butler, and D ugherty had 
taken an active part in the minor counsels of the as- 
sociation, but Mr. Lyte has never held an executive 
office, has never identified himself with the manage- 
ment of either the N. E, A., the council, or the de- 
partment superintendence. He is the first normal 
school principal to be thus honored. So far as is 
known, Dr. Lyte’s choice was purely a tribute to the 
man and his character and ability. Several men were 
named, good men, men in line of promotion, but the 
naming called out no general response, but when the 
name of Dr. Lyte went the rounds of the hotels in 
Washington, and the trains en route, there was one 
unanimous expression, “That’s the thing to do,” and 
it was done. AlPhonor to the man whose loyalty to 
he N. E. A. for a quarter of a century, faithfulness 


to every trust, and ability to organize and preside 
have been thus recognized. 


Indefinitely postponed! The request of scme of 
the educational press for an appropriation for adver- 
tising the N. A. E. in their columns was indefinitely 
postponed without a dissenting voice. This is emi- 
nently appropriate. The Journal has placed itself 
on record in this matter from the time it was first 
proposed. With all due respect to those who took a 
different view, it has stood in line with the brethren 
of the press who would, under no circumstances, have 
accepted any portion of such an appropriation, 


MEETING OF 1899. 


Los Angeles! By a vote of 20 to 12 the directors 
voted to go to Los Angeles in 1899, and there is every 


‘reason to think that the executive board will carry 


out the will of the directors in this matter, unless 
there is some unexpected obstacle in the way of such 
action, Salt Lake City was at one time the favorite 
without any question, but the loyalty of some was 
shaken when it was understood that 2,000 was prae- 
tically the limit for good hotel accommodations and 
3,000 for good and convenient private house enter- 
tainment. ‘Those who went from Denyer to Salt 
Lake City in 1895 and fared poorly at the hands of 
the hotels were the ones who turned the tide. 

But beyond all this lay two great facts favoring 
Los Angeles. A $50 rate, round trip, from Chicago 
was guaranteed and 4,000 memberships from the 
Pacific coast. Los Angeles has the best and most 
elegant hotel accommodation for $3.00 a day of any 
city of twice its size in America. The Westminster, 
the Van Nuis, and the Hollenbeck can take care of 
all who will apply, while there are ten good $2.00 a 
day houses, and all within pistol shot of the place of 
meeting. Every hotel, hall, church, and school 
building in use will be practically within a circle 
with a radius of a quarter of a mile. ‘This cannot be 
duplicated in any other city in the land that is large 
enough to provide for the meeting. 

A ten-cent electric ride will take one in an hour 
to Santa Monica, and as fine a beach and to as good 
ocean bathing as there is in the world—warmer than 
anything on the Atlantic coast. A two-hours’ elee- 
tric ride will give a more exhilarating trip up the 
mountain than anything to be had for twice the 
money and time elsewhere in America. ‘There is no 
terror for the timid, no barrenness of mountain, but 
one uninterrupted succession of delightful views as 
one flies by electricity up the slopes of Mount Lowe, 
until he is privileged to enjoy the Inn, a gem in the 
mountain forest. 

Beyond all this is the educational atmosphere of 
California. After attending educational gatherings 
in California for five years, | am convinced that there 
is no place in America in which so much would be 
done for the N. BE. A. by the rank and file from a 
purely professional spirit as California. Let 
everybody make a sacrifice to go to Los Angeles. 

Portland and Tacoma entered the lists at a late 
hour and made a surprisingly good showing. The 
N. EK. A. wants to go to the Northwest coast, but it 
will never go until they agree to present one candi- 
date instead of two. It might have gone to Seattle 
a few years ago, but the other cities on the coast 
would not let it be so. It might possibly have been 
Portland this year if Tacoma had not entered the 
lists. It may be Tacoma in 1901, if the other cities 
will keep out of the way, but it will never go there 
until the Northwest coast itself unites on one city. 
They may cut each other’s throats, but they will 


never win the N. lk. A. by so doing. Ht is a glorious 
country, and the teachers wish very much to see it, 
but they will never come there until the two great 
states unite heartily in inviting them. 
SOME PROGRAMME FEATURES. 

Dr. William 'T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, always gives evidence of his vast 
superiority of philosophical scholarship, originality, 
and power of thinking, instinet literary 
genius. ‘These were never more apparent than at the 
Washington meeting. 

Kdwin P. Seaver of Boston made a grand address 
on ‘Tuesday forenoon, July 12. Boston has every 
reason to be proud of the breadth of his professional 
view and the intensity of his purpose. He never ap- 
peared to better advantage on the platform, 

Dr. Kk. Ee. White of Columbus made the great ad- 
dress of the session, the effort of his life, but then he 
had all the time he wanted. It makes a vast dilfer- 
ence whether a man has ten or fifteen minutes or an 
hour and a quarter. Dr. White made the grandest 
plea for national education that has ever been made 
probably since the days of Horace Mann. It is the 
fruit of a life study and he weaves scholarly attain- 
ments, logical power, and literary skill into a master- 
piece that has no rival on the educational platform 
of to-day, 

Dr. ZN. Snyder of Colorado is a man of unusual 
platform power. THe always says something worth 
listening to and always carries an audience with him. 

Dr. bh. M. Hartwell of Boston is the leader in the 
scientific phases of physical culture in schools. He is 
the one expert who is always loyal to the interests of 
the association. 

Harvard was the most represented on the pro- 
gramme, Professor W. M. Davis, Professor H. E. 
Hall, Professor Fitz, and Professor Paul H. Hanus 
made a good array of talent. Sarah L. Arnold of 
Boston maintained her reputation as a sensible, sym- 
pathetic, thrilling speaker. 

President A. S. Draper of the Illinois University 
continues to emphasize with his customary judicial 
force the possibilities of reform in city school admin- 
istration. 

W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of Maine, is 
one of the most popular platform speakers in the pro- 
fession. ‘The honor of being a speaker on Saturday 
evening, July 9, was deserved. 

Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania, has a vein of wit so peculiarly his own, and 
a strain of common sense so uncommon that an audi- 
ence is always refreshed by his speaking. 

THE ATTENDANCE. 

There were more than 10,000 memberships. 

The second largest meeting in the history of the 
N. A. 

Attendance at Washington did not of necessity 
mean attendance upon many of the sessions. 

Illinois took the lead with nearly 1.000, Ohio was a 
close second with about 800, and Pennsylvania was 
third. 

State superintendents were less in evidence than 
usual. ‘Chey were missed from the programme and 
from the corridors. Of those whom one always ex- 
pects to meet, [saw only Skinner, Schactfer, Stetson, 
Prettyman, Stryker, and Glenn. This partly 
accoupited for by the number of new men. 

Ilow the personnel has changed since I first at- 
tended a meeting of the N. KK. A. in 1867. Most of 
the men active in that day have passed on, a few have 
left the profession, and very few remain at the front. 
Richards, Sheldon, White, and Marble are the 
only ones who impressed themselves upon me at that 
meeting who were at Washington, while most of 
those at the front now have come into activity within 
fifteen years, several of these within five years. 
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NATIONAL DESTINY. 
By Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

It is fitting that you hold this annual session at the 
‘apital of the nation. You meet here at an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the country. The 
national census of the United States in 1880 showed 
for the first time an aggregate of over fifty millions 
of inhabitants. It was a true remark then made at 
the time by one of us in a session of the Department 
of Superintendence that America had now for the 
first time ascended above the horizon of Europe. 
We had become visible to Great Britain and its peers 
on the continent as a nation of equal-rank and to be 
taken account of in future adjustments of the powers 
of the world. In that year we had reached the full 
stature of national manhood, and were as strong as 
the strongest nations of Europe in numbers and 
wealth-producing power. 

After another ten years, in 1890, we found that in 
effective size and strength we far surpassed in wealth- 
producing power and in numbers the largest of them. 

It has been only a question of time when we should 
take our place among the nations as a real power in 
the management of the affairs of the world; when we 
should be counted with the great powers of Kurope 
in the government of Asia, Africa, and the isles of 
the sea, It was a moment to be postponed rather 
than hastened by the patriotic citizen, When our 
power of producing wealth is increasing out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the world, and when our 
population is swelled by waves of migration from 
Kurope, why should we be in a feverish haste to pre- 

cipitate the new era of close relationship with the 
states of Europe; for here is the parting of the ways, 
and the beginning of an essentially new , career? 
Most of what is old and familiar to us must change 
and give place to new interests. Once the United 
States enters upon this career, all its power and re- 
sources must be devoted to adapting it to the new 
situation and defending its line of advance; for it 
cannot move back without national humiliation. | 

And it is this very summer that the hand on the 
dial of our destiny has pointed at twelve, and for 
better or worse we have now entered upon our new 
epoch as an active agent in the collected whole of 
great powers that determine and fix the destiny of the 
peoples on the planet. This new era is one of great 
portent to the statesmen of America. All legislation 
hereafter must be scrutinized in view of its influence 
upon ow’ international relations. | We cannot any 
longer have that snug sense of security andyisolation 
which has permitted us to legislate without consider- 
ing the effect on foreign nations. Hereafter our 
foremost national interest must be the foreign one, 
and, consequently, our highest studies must be made 
on the characters, inclinations, and interests of 
foreign powers. It is obvious that this study re- 
quires a greater breadth of education, more specializ- 
ing in history and in the manners and customs of 
Kuropean nations; their methods of organizing indus- 
tries as well as their methods of organizing armies 
and navies. We must even master foreign literatures, 
and see what are the fundamental aspirations of the 
people. ‘This points to the system of education in 
this country. his indicates the funetion of the 
schoolmaster in the coming time. 

The new burden of preparing our united people 
for the responsibilities of a closer union with Europe 
and for a share in the dominion over the islands and 
continents of the Orient, this new burden will fall 

on the school systems in the several states, and more 
particularly on the colleges and universities that 
furnish the higher education; for it is higher edu- 
cation that must furnish the studies in history and in 
the psychology of peoples which will prepare our 
ministers and ambassadors abroad with their numer- 
ous retinue of experts and specialists thoroughly versed 
in the habits and traditions of the several nations. 
The knowledge required by our members of congress 
and our executive departments will make a demand 
upon higher education for post-graduate students 
who have concentrated their investigations upon 
points in international law the philosophy of 
history, Diplomacy will become a great branch of 
learning for us, 


This has been felt for some time, although it has 


net been consciously realized. In the past twenty- 
five years the enrollment in higher education, in col- 
lege work alone, has increased from 590 to 1,215 in 
the million; it has more than doubled in each million 
of people. The post-graduate work of training ex- 
perts or specialists has been multiplied by twenty- 
five; for it has increased from a total of 200 to a total 
of 5,000 in the nation. 

The education of the elementary school fits the 
citizen for most of his routine work in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and mining. But the 
deeper problems of uniting our nation with the other 
great nations, and harmonizing our unit of force 
with that greater unit, must be solved by higher edu- 
cation, for it alone can make the wide combinations 
that are necessary. Shallow elementary studies give 
us the explanation of that which lies near us. They 
help us to understand our immediate environment; 
hit for the understanding of deep national differ- 
ences, and for the management of all that is alien to 


(our part of the world, deeper studies are required. 


The student must penetrate the underlying funda- 
mental principles of the world history in order to 
see how such different fruits have grown on the same 
tree of humanity. We must look to our universities 
and colleges for the people who have learned to 
understand the fashions and daily customs of a 
foreign people and who have learned to connect the 
surface of their every day life with the deep national 
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principles and aspirations which mould and govern 
their individual and social action. ILence the sig- 
nificance of this epoch in which you are assembled to 
discuss the principles of education and its methods 
of practice. There have been great emergencies and 
great careers have opened to American teachers in our 
former history, but you stand to-day on the vestibule 
of a still more important age, the age of the union of 
the new world with the old world. 


MAN, THE SYMBOL-USER. 


By Narnan C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Penn. 

Man is the inventor of a thousand arts.. In no 
direction has his inventive genius done more to facili- 
tate his work and his intercourse with his fellow-men 
than in the invention of the symbols which he uses 
to facilitate thinking and to aid the communication 
of thought to others. At every important step of 
progress he invents and uses spoken and written signs 
and symbols to designate the things with which he 
deals, to formulate and communicate the conclusions 
which he has reached, to embody the new ideas and 
thoughts which he evolves, to enshrine and transmit 
the intellectual treasures which he acquires. You 
might as well ask a workman to labor without tools 
as expect a human being to think without those 
symbols, which have been justly named the tools of 
thought. 

It is impossible to teach well without perceiving 
the function of the symbol in all thinking and in all 
school work. The sign and the thing signified, the 


symbol and the reality for which it stands, the wor, 
and the idea which it conveys, may become so (lo scl) 
associated that pupil and teacher speak of the one ag 
if it were the other, and the two are not kept distine; 
in the pupil’s mind, often not in the teacher's think. 
ing. The noun is said to be a name, just as if it \ or 
immaterial whether we say: “Nebuchadnezzar 
long noun or a long name.” Gender is spoken of as 
if it were identical with sex. No distinction is made 
between tense and time, between mode and manner. 
between number in arithmetic and number in vray. 
mar. Worse still, the pupil is often expected to 
learn one thing when he is taught another. [Je jg 
expected to get the idea of number from the fivures 
which indicate number, the idea of the fraction from 
two figures with a line between them, the musical 
sounds from the notation on the musical staff, the 
sentiment of patriotism from a piece of bunting, re- 
ligion from the symbol of the cross or the crucifiy, 
and so on to the end of the chapter of pedagogical 
malpractice. 

But the worst sin consists in withholding from a 
pupil the knowledge of the symbol, and in requiring 
him to think in things when he ought to be think- 
ing in symbols. 

To insist that we must always pass from the idea 
and the word would banish the best use of the dic- 
tionary from the schoolroom; namely, that in which a 
pupil looks up the meaning of new words. 

The flag is the symbol of our national life. The 
cross is the symbol of the Christian’s faith and hope. 
When these are rightly used, they become helps in 
imparting patriotism and Christianity, and in fixing 
these as potent factors in the hearts and lives of the 
rising generation. 


THE DUTY OF THE STAFE IN EDUCA. 
TION. 
By Emerson E. Wurre, LL.D., 
Columbus, Ohio, 

There is a conflict between the higher and lower 
natures of a child for rulership in its life. On the 
issue of this conflict hang all the issues of a child's 
life. If the higher nature conquers, out of such 
victory may come a life of honor and_ beneficence: 
but if the lower nature gains dominion, manhood 
may be turned to shame and hopes to aches. 

What capabilities are the inheritance of a child! 
In its nature there is a wealth of intellect and heart 
inviting to a life worthy of the gods. 

What possibilities of action and influence nestle 
in the being of a child! No one ean look in the face 
of a pauper’s child and possibly guess what may be 
in its life. History is full of examples of the highest 
achievements by those who were born in poverty and 
lowliness. 

Out of the being of every child three voices plead 
for its education—its needs, its capabilities, its po» 
sibilities. Whose duty is it to hear this ery of child- 
hood? This duty rests primarily on the father and 
mother—God’s vicegerents on earth for this high 
duty. It also rests on the community in which the 
child is born, either as a blessing or a curse. — It rests 
on the state in which as a citizen the child is to be an 
element of its weal or its woe. 

Hence there stand under God by the cradle o! 
every child three agencies—the family, the com 
munity, and the state—and these are conjoined in a 
sacred triple alliance to help the child’s higher nature 
to victory in its life, to train the child for manhood 
and. liberty. 

This, in a few sentences, is the unanswerable arg! 
ment for universal education by the state. There at 
but two logical positions on the question of educatio! 
by the state. One denies the right of the state 
teach at all; the other affirms the right of the stl’ 
to teach any branch of knowledge that will promo! 
the public welfare. Between the two positions (le! 
is not a foot of ground on which logie can stan. 

The three great aristocracies of the world—c: 
capital, and culture, the three C’s—have united 1!!! 
most paternal solicitude lest the people be spoil! by 
over-education. Much schooling, they assert, )!!* 
the children of toil for their lot in life; fills them ith 
vain ambitions and makes them discontented and ile: 

The history of education affords a conclusive 
answer to these assertions. _ During the present cen: 
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tury the question of universal education has been 
settled by national experience. In the light of this 
history, the speaker answered the question, Why 
should the state educate? 

1. The state should educate as a means of mili- 
tary defense, that it may be strong in war. The 
speaker cited the defeat of Prussia by Napoleon -in 
1806; Austria by Prussia in 1866; France by Ger- 
many in 1871; and China by Japan in 1894. The 
compulsory school systems of Prussia, Austria, and 
France are, respectively, the consequences of Jena, 
Sadowa, and Sedan. 

2. The state should educate as a means of indus- 
trial progress, that its people may be rich. In sup- 
port of this proposition, the speaker laid down four 
propositions, supporting each by a wealth of argu- 
ment and illustration: (1) Education promotes indus- 
try and lessens idleness, (2) Education makes labor 
more skillful and more productive. (3) Education 
enriches industry with discoveries and inventions. 
(1) Education improves the condition of the laborer 
physically, morally, socially, and politically. 

3. The state must educate that civil liberty may 
endure. A republic is an organized people, and the 
will of the people is law, “whether that will reads the 
moral code forwards or backwards.” Intelligence 
and virtue must pervade all heads and all hearts. 
Civil liberty without publie intelligence and virtue 
has been the sport of civil tempests. In a republic 
“the ballot-box is the urn of fate.” The lessons of 
history were cited in proof of this position. 

Universal education is the supreme duty of the 
state. The school must be placed within easy reach 
of every child born into American citizenship. The 
teacher must place his hands in blessing on the head 
of every child born under our flag. What the state 
demands of the school is not intelligence alone, but 
intelligence and virtue. The end measure of the 
school is character—a true and noble manhood. 

In the centre of our civilization is a little child. 
lake wise and loving care of that child, and all human 
interests are secure. Neglect that child, and all 
human interests are in jeopardy. 

“What constitutes a state?” 


THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

By W. P. Hay, 
Washington, 


The funetions of biology as it should be taught to 
the ordinary high school pupil are, first, to discipline 
the mind, to produce that mental habit which de- 
mands full information on all sides of a question be- 
fore coming to a conclusion; secondly, to supply the 
information on biological topics which is now gener- 
ally recognized as forming a part of the equipment of 
every well educated man; thirdly, to foster and cul- 
tivate a love of nature which will bring the pupil after 
he has left school into a closer touch with the things 
about him. 

To secure the first result the laboratory method of 
teaching biology is the only method known. — Indi- 
vidual experimental work on the part of the pupils 
is indispensable. The equipment of this laboratory 
should be as carefully attended to as is the equipment 
of any other laboratory. 

The information can be given the pupils by sev- 
eral methods. Observation is best if it can be made 
to cover the ground, Collateral reading, if from re- 
liable books, is also good, and didactical talks by the 
teacher must accompany all work. In any case, to 
achieve the result aimed at, the teacher must be a 
man especially trained in the subject. 

In order to bring about the third phase of bio- 
lovical instruction the teacher has only to take hold 
of the pupil as he comes to the school. Every child 
lias more or less of a love for nature, and the high 
chool course in biology should not smother it. In 
this work the teacher who can lead his classes into 
ihe field and by his personal interest in the living 
things about him communicate it to his pupils is at 
great advantage. 

The relative value of the different 
biology, morphology, systematic biology, physiology, 


branches of 


and embryology has been so often discussed, and so 
inany ideas are held concerning it, that this paper 


will not consider it at any length. 
An ideal course in biology should present the ques- 


tions in every light, and, as we expect our pupils to 
exhaust all means of acquiring their information, so 
we should make them see that careful inquiry into 
the anatomy, the physiology, and the embryology of 
an organism is the only way of determining what it is 
and what it is good for. 


THE PRACTICE 


By Z. X. Snyper, 
Normal School, Greeley, Col. 


SCHOOL. 


There is a difference between a model and a prac- 
tice school. In this discussion training school is used 
to comprehend both model and practice school or 
model and practice work. 

A training school may have model work and not a 
model school. Using the word model in the ety- 
mological sense, it means a measure—a unit of 
measure of a good school or unit of measure of good 
work. Wherever there is expert work done, there is 
model work. 

The ideal training school is one in which there is 
both a model and a practice department. The model 
is where they have reached the highest efficiency. 
The practice department is where the pupil teachers 
are to do their work under proper criticism and super- 
vision, and where they all aim to realize the ideals 
formed in the model; and while they will not reach 
them in the practice school, they will leave with ideals 
that will have a high potential for realization. The 
practice school, then, is a place where the pupil 
teacher energizes her ideals of a school in her efforts of 
realization, 
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Now, to have these two distinct departments in the 
same building is a very diflicult matter; but it can be 
carried out where a normal school has an opportunity 
to use the schools of the town in which it is located, 
The next best thing to this is to have the model and 
practice departments as one. This means to have 
some model classes taught only by experts, and have 
the expert teachers do work with the classes necessary 
to demonstrate good work. 

T'o earry out either of these plans a good organiza- 
tion is necessary. 

Organization is an arrangement of parts for a com- 
mon purpose. The purpose in the training school is: 
1. The preservation of the thing organized. 2. 'To 
give an opportunity to the pupil teachers to prepare 
for teaching. 3. To take care of the children in the 
school. 

The parts involved are the superintendent, the 
critic teachers, the pupil teachers, and the children. 

The superintendent should be a man of very ripe 
practical and theoretical experience. Ile should be 
practical in that he can teach ideally children of all 
grades; in that he has a keen insight into nature in 
its various stages of development, and that in his 
practice he recognizes these stages; he should be prac- 
tical in that he has an abiding and loving sympathy 
for children of all grades; in that he has a keen in- 
sight into child nature in its various stages of de- 
velopment, and that in his practice he recognizes these 
stages: he should be prac tical in that he has an abid- 
ing and loving sympathy for children in their vari- 
ous activities and that he personally knows how to 
direct these activities; he should be practical in that 


he is full of child life. Tle should be so constituted 
as to look upon a child as a blessing in this world; he 
should see it in the sense that it is the stuff out of 
which are to be made men and women, and that the 
mission of the teacher is to live with children. He 
should be professional in that he is conversant with 
the various systems of education that have developed 
at various times in the movement of civilization; he 
should be professional in that he should be familiar 
and have a broad grasp of the history of philosophy 
and its bearing upon the philosophy of education; he 
should be professional in’ that he can wind out of 
these educational and philosophical systems the 
stream,of educational development as it flowed down 
through the ages; in short, he should be a witness of 
all time; he should see all knowledge and effort as a 
unit and a unifying process, Out of this preparation 
will come his power to organize, to manage, and to 
develop a useful training school; to make and inspire 
teachers with energized ideal the realization of whieh 
will be the development of the truest character of the 
children whom they teach. 

1. The critic teacher should be a 
Scholarship commands respect. 
its place. She should have wide professional train- 
ing. The history, the philosophy, the science, and 
art of education should be at her command. - 

2. She should be a student of children. She 
should sce the child as a thought of God—ILis most 
sublime thought, yet expressed in’ flesh and blood, 
She should always be young—in spirit. She should 
know how and live with children. The 
tenderest feelings of respect and love should exist be- 
tween her and the children and pupil teachers. 

3. She should know and nature. She 
should see in it Divinity. She should have the subtle 
ability to have the pupil teachers and the children 
see in it truth, beauty, and good, and to lead them to 
love and enjoy these graces. 

!. She should be a lover of the best literature. 

She should be able to adapt it to the hungry, growing 
child. 
5. The critic teacher’ should be a lover of art. 
The art sentiment should be strong in the training 
An appreciation of art in nature, art in 
literature, are in poetry, art in pictures, art in paint- 
ing, art in architecture, are in sculpture, should all be 
cultivated. The pupil teachers should) be to 
carry this art spirit with them into their schools. — It 
should be seen in the schoolroom decorations, in the 
dress, in recitation, and everywhere. 

6. One of the essential characteristics of the 
critic teacher is the power to give severe criticism and 
have the pupil teacher receive it in the student. spirit, 
to have her feel that it is a great privilege to have the 
opportunity to have the eritic present. he life of 
the training school should be that the pupil teacher 
is sorry when she has finished her work. Great 
teaching power, gentleness, firmness, simplicity, sym- 
pathy, and the consciousness that in all she knows 
just what she is doing are the elements that beget 
the proper spirit in the practice school, 

The pupil teacher should have a thorough train- 
ing in the common branches—common school sub- 
jects, together with good general training in- the 
subjects of the secondary schools. She should have 
had sufficient observation in the model department 
of the training school or of model work to gain a 
fairly clear insight into good teaching and the proper 
management of children. She should have had the 
opportunity of observing some work in the practice 
department, and of taking part in the eritic confer- 
ences made up of those practice teachers whom she 
observes teaching and the observers, and conducted 


scholar. 
Nothing can take 


love to 


love 


school. 


hy the eritie teacher in whose room the work has been 
done. There should be a seminar, which the 
superintendent would give pedagogical meaning to 
the observation work and to the theoretical profes- 
sional work, as psychology and general pedagogy. 
The entire life in the normal school should be such 
as to put the pupil teacher in sympathy with the 
child life. With this preliminary preparation the 
pupil teacher is ready to enter upon her work in the 
practice department, 

Here she enters into active teaching. She should, 
at least, teach one hour a day, five days in the week, 
for one full school year, together with an opportunity 
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to have charge of an entire room for a_ suflicient 
length of time to prove her ability to manage a school. 
During this time conferences with critic teachers and 
seminars with the superintendent are held regularly. 
The eritie work has to do with the immediate work of 
the class from all standpoints—that of management, 
preparation, recitation, and the application of peda- 
gogical principles. The work of the seminar will 
have to do with the discussions of all pedagogical 
questions arising in connection with the work in the 
training school. It is here where all the work of the 
institution is correlated and concentrated so as to be 
available for actual practice. It is here where gen- 
eral method finds a place. It deals with the courses 
of work for the different grades—the development, 
correlation, concentration, and arrangement of the 
same. Another feature of the seminar is, that it is 
a centre of stimulation for the study of the children. 
More real helpful systematic child study grows out of 
this seminar than out of any other centre of activity 
in the institution. 

The children are a very important part in the 
organization of a training school. It should contain 
the kindergarten and all the grades below the high 
school. The kindergarten should be a integral part 
of it. It should not be something unique in itself. 
The work should be so gradually developed that 
there would be no break. In short, where the one 
ends and the other begins should not be capable of 
being discerned. AIL pupil teachers should be re- 
quired to study this training school as an organic 
whole They should be required to study the phil- 
osophy of it from the beginning to the end—should 
by all means go out with the kindergarten spirit as 
the spirit that characterizes and permeates all true 
education. 

The arrangement and organization of the ehildren 
should be of interest. In the organization the child 
is the first consideration. Nothing should take the 
place of its interests. 

The kindergarten children) should be arranged in 
groups, based upon their development. These 
groups preserve their identity through the training 
school, but vary in individuals. ‘The criterion of the 
group should, as a rule, be equality of development. 
As these groups move into the primary department 
and onward, they will integrate into classes—two 
classes constituting a room. The pupil teachers 
work with groups, classes, and with rooms of chil- 
dren. To be able to manage a room of two classes 
is the best criterion of the ability of a pupil teacher 
to manage a school. To be able to conduct a reecita- 
ion well with one class while the other is preparing 
a lesson and doing it well, is vood evidence of success, 

A school conducted on this plan brings out and 
develops the two kinds of attention—active upon the 
part of those reciting and passive upon the part of 
those preparing. It is under this sort of regime that 
the teacher develops a kind of omnipresent influence. 
Without an opportunity to develop this power, there 
is no certainty in the product you send out. 

Superintendent, erities, pupil teachers, children, 
and all the institution should be in complete har- 
mony. Phe centre of life in the institution should 
he the training school. Tt should be the centre from 
Which emanates the professional life and toward 
Which it graduates. To this end the professors in the 
normal department proper must be in sympathy with 
the spirit of the training school. They should have 
an opportunity to do work in it. This is the surest 
way of developing the right spirit. 

Another way to centralize the interest and efforts 
of the entire institution is to constitute the faculty 
a seminar in which the most vital questions pertain- 
me to the training of the child and the relation of 
this training to their respective departments are dis- 
cussed. "This will lead each department to show the 
relation of its work to teaching, to the training 
school, and to the unification of the work of the 
normal school, 

WHAT CAN THE CHILDRENS DEPART. 

MENT IN A LIBRARY DO FOR SCHOOLS? 
By Mary W. 


} It serves as a depot of children’s literature for 
oth teachers and children, offering a variety of care- 


fully selected books arranged bv subjects, with free 


access. It gives the child opportunity for wide ac- 
quaintance with books and authors, and to form a 
taste for good reading. 

2 It is a storehouse of tools for use in school 
werk, furnishing subjects for compositions, poems, 
maps, notes on current events, ete. It helps to make 
the work of the school more interesting to children, 
lends a yoice on any subject under consideration, and 
relieves the strain on the teacher in some directions. 

What advantage has the children’s library for edu- 
cating children that the school has not? 

1. The great advantage is that the child comes 
to it because he wants to, not because he is sent. . 

2. Gives the child greater freedom than does the 
school. 

3. It has an individuality of its own, not being 
hound up with other machinery. 

Teaches indirectly, through exhibitions, dis- 
plavs of books, bulletin boards, ete. It arouses 
curiosity, teaches by suggestion. 

5. Can give more time to individual study of chil- 
dren and their needs, seleet out a child’s preferences 
and lead it to good things by the best road. 

6. Not changing in its assistants or environment, 
as do schoolrooms and teachers, the child gains in the 
children’s library a residence, a home. He delights 
in it as one does in familiar things; it becomes an in- 
tellectual factor in his life. 

Can the children’s library help the teachers with 
the so-called incorrigible? Yes, if he is not too old 
and does not come with his gang. 

The children’s department of the public library 
may be of more assistance to the schools by what it 
is than by what it does. It is not a “teacher,” it is 
a place, whose atmosphere is in itself in a measure 
invigorating. 

“THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL LIFE ON 
CURVATURE OF THE SPINE.” 
By R. Tart McKenzix, M. D., 
McGill University. 

In a series of one hundred examinations of school 
hovs, aged from thirteen to eighteen, and with an 
average age of fifteen, the writer was struck with the 
fact that twenty boys had a marked lowering of the 
right shoulder, three had the left low, while scoliosis 
was found in two, marked lordosis in five, and round 
shoulders in three; and in thirty the standing posi- 
tion approached more or less closely to what Bernard 
Roth has aptly named the gorilla type of figure, ab- 
domen protruded, and head shoved forward. 

In an examination of college students of the ath- 
letic class, out of 204 men who presented themselves, 
fourteen per cent. showed uneven development of 
shoulders, scoliosis or lordosis. ‘This frequency is 
noted also by other observers, Seaver of Yale finding 
six per cent. of students showing curvature. 

In infaney first change in spinal column caused by 
the assumption of the erect position, faulty growth 
is prevented by constant movement and exercise of 
muscles in play. Fatigue in upright position pre- 
vented by the spinal muscles working in relays, and 
hence postponing fatigue. Fixity in any position 
causes rapid fatigue, as, for example, holding arm out 
at right angles. Fixity of position soon tires out 
muscles, throws strain on ligaments, and then un- 
even pressure on vertebrae, which ossify them and 
cause permanent deformity. 

Qn analysis of the writing position a condition of 
progressive fatigue is noted, and when this is long 
continued we have the back typical of scoliosis, which 
has heen called the writing posture, become fixed. 
This is accentuated by misfit desks, the various mis- 
fits are described as -|- or —. 

The problem being to have a seat that allows the 
rect to rest on the floor, a proper support for the back, 
a desk with a slope of about 1 to 6, and at a — dis- 
tance from the seat, the height being at the level of 
the elhow when at the side. 

Vertical writing is a great improvement, but not a 
panacea for bad posture, it also requires supervision 


and frequent rests. 

Lighting of schools should be such that the light 
comes over left shoulder, not straight behind or in 
front. 

If these points were attended to, “fatigue scoliosis,” 
which is the usual form, would be greatly lessened. 

On every school board there should be a medical 


officer, to be consulted on these points of sehov! 
hygiene, and who would also examine carefully | 
cases of dull or weak children. In cases of ineipien; 
scoliosis or other deformity, teachers should be jy)- 
formed, and surroundings of pupil examined for yy). 
fit desks or bad light, and, if necessary, parents jy, 
formed. ‘Treatment should not be undertaken 
school. Prevention is the only way, and the gyn 
nastic instructor has not time nor sometimes know, 
edge to treat these deformities. His work should |) 
general exercise only, and deformities left for tiv 
specialist. 
FROEBEL IN AMERICAN LIFE. 


By Dr. W. N. Hartmann. 

In order to reach the real life and character of (|) 
child the school must eliminate from = organization 
and method certain traditions of mediaevalism and 
enter upon certain new paths pointed out by Froebel, 

The traditional school draws its material chief 
from the past, ignores the present and the future, is 
a stranger to the actual in life. Of these drawbacks, 
Kroebel would rid the school. For authority he 
would substitute insight; for the worship of the past, 
ghe control of the present and the conquest of the 
future; for the book, life with its experience and op- 
portunities to do. Yet he would not discard 
authority, the past, and the book. Indeed, he woul 
impart to them even higher value than they enjoy 
now, by using them not as ends in themselves, but as 
means to higher ends. 

In his method, it is the pupil who does the quarry- 
ing of knowledge and purpose. Every new insight 
gained by the pupil, moreover, at once enriches and 
enlarges his actual life and contributes at once and 
directly to his efficiency. Hence, he makes much of 
manual activity, play, the pupil’s interests and needs; 
but he leads manual activity to work, fancy to art, 
play to social co-ordination, interest to devotion. 

The applicability of Froebel’s educational princi- 
ples to practice was shown by him, both in the kinder- 
garten and in higher work. The eminently practical 
character of his scheme, in connection more particu- 
larly with elementary work, has been further proved 
ina number of schools in the United States. In- 
deed, Froebel’s scheme seems to be so fully in con- 
sonance with distinctively American life, that its 
spirit permeates more or less helpfully every depart- 
ment of American education. 

GEOSPHERES. 
By W. J. McGesr, 
Washington, D. C. 

Since the days of the ancients, men have recog- 
nized the atmosphere as an extended mass or body pos- 
sessing certain properties; it is now known to be a 
spheroidal body enveloping the solid earth, and push- 
ing far into surrounding space in ever-increasing 
tenuity; it is now known, too, to be a somewhat vari- 
able mixture of gases identical with some of the sub- 
stances of the solid earth; and it is known, also, to be 
an illimitable source of mechanical and chemical and 
vital power. The researches of modern times have 
enabled students to recognize, also, the hydrosphere, 
comprising oceans and lakes and running waters, as 
well as an ever-varying body of aqueous vapor, push- 
ing out into the atmosphere in ever-increasing tenuily, 
much as the atmosphere extends into the interstellar 
ether. Through the science of geology, an external 
earth crust of water laid and voleanic rocks, or litho 
sphere, has been made known. These three spheres 
represent the three forms of matter within reach o! 
the senses—gaseous, liquid, and solid; yet they inter- 
grade somewhat, air and water penetrating the rocks, 
water rising into the air as vapor, and the rocks rising 
into the water and air as sediment and dust, and 1 
smaller quantities in solution. The three sphere- 
are in constant motion; the atmosphere is disturbed 
by terrestrial rotation, the hydrosphere by rotation 
and the movements of the atmosphere, and the litho 
sphere chiefly by movements originating in th 
earth’s interior and resulting in the lifting of moun 
tains and in continental oscillations. These cont! 
nental movements give some indication of the cond! 
tion of the centrosphere, or the interior portion o! 
the earth, which lies beyond reach of observation: 
they indicate that this innermost sphere is a trans- 
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solid mass, more than twice as dense as the known 
lithosphere, subjected to certain disturbayces con- 
nected with those of the exterior spheres. The 
greater problems of modern geology pertain to the 
relations between the spheres. 

THE ESSENTIALS IN UNITED S17'ATES 

HISTORY TO BE TAUGHT IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, 


By Witsur F. Gorpy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The great aim of education is to reveal physical 
and human life to the individual, to the end that he 
may understand his relations to them, and especially 
his social obligations to his fellow-men. low does 
history aid him in doing this? History is a study of 
the human will, of which actions, deeds, events, are 
hut the expression. Events are the material facts. 
They are the symbols of the moral facts constituting 
the real truth of history. Back of the material facts 
lie the feelings, thoughts, inclinations, and motives 
of men—of individual men. Were the men honest, 
manly, and true? they worthy ideals, high 
conceptions of life? What were their joys and sor- 
rows, their hopes and aspirations? In the consid- 
eration of these questions we discover the educational 
value of history to the individual. We study the 
lives of men as revealed in history in order that we 
may learn to live ourselves. Their lives furnish us 
illuminating our pathway 
and serving es means of warning or inspiration. 

The funetion of both the writer and the teacher of 
history is to explain the meaning of human life, 
which is to be found in the spirit of history. For 
such explanation far mere depends upon the nature 
of the material facts selected than upon their num- 
her. ‘The development of thorough scholarship 
through the acquisition of a considerable body of 
facts should not be a dominant motive in elementary 
If the pupil acquires an interest in history 


a “vicarious experience, 


s( hools. 
and learns how to read it in such a way as to appre- 
ciate its meaning, he has at his command the means of 
continuous self-education of far more value than any 
number of facts. 

rom these considerations it follows that only 
typical facts should be selected and treated with suf- 
ficient fullness to make their meaning easily grasped. 
Then history becomes interesting, because it Is vital- 
izing and inspiring. What were the leading aims of 
the Spanish, the English, the Dutch, and the French 
in the days of exploration and colonization? In the 
<trugele for control of territory now belonging to the 
United States, why did the Spanish, the Dutch, and 
the French fail, and why did the English succeed? 
Only a comparatively small number of facts are 
needed to answer these questions. In the same way, 
typical colonies may be taken when life in the colo- 
nics is studied. Virginia and Maryland may repre- 
vent the Southern group, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut the New England group, and New York 
and Pennsylvania the Middle group. 

1689 is a turning point in American history. 
Irom that date the narrow, provincial spirit began 
to give way to a broadening, American spirit. The 
change was brought about by three sets of historic 
forces: Indian wars, troubles with the French, and 
difficulties with the royal and proprietary governors. 
Thus the simple, closely-connected story is easily fol- 
lowed to the time of the Revolution. What were its 
causes? What was the real character of the struggle? 
What were its most significant results? ‘These are 
the questions to be asked in’ the study of any war. 
The second may be answered by the study of only a 
few important battles. 

Why did the Confederation break down and what 
led to the formation of the Constitution? What are 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution? 
What were the significant features of the struggle of 
the young republie with England and France—a 
struggle which culminated in the war of 1812, and 
prepared the way for the Monroe Doctrine? 

What was the meaning of the struggle between the 
liberal construction party and the strict construction 
party? Tow did this’ struggle lead finally to the 
Civil war? What was the character of Western de- 
velopment, and how. did this development affect the 
How did slavery affect it? In answering 


struggle? 


this group of questions make ample use of repre- 
sentative men, such as Hamilton and Jefferson, 
Webster and Calhoun, Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 
In all periods make much of the ethical value of 
representative men. 

After the Civil war, what was the meaning of Re- 
construction? What was the new South? What 
was the new West? What was the new Union? 
What are the great social and political problems of 
to-day? What is the relation of the United States 
to other nations? What is the relation of the in- 
dividual to his country? How has the study of his- 
tory helped him to fulfill his duty to society—to lead 
a more rational life? 

MENTAL FATIGUE. 
By Proressor Epwarp R. Suaw, 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

The question of mental fatigue with school chil- 
dren concerns itself with the amount of work that 
nay be put upon the nerve centres, so that the high- 
est power of efficiency that these cells are potentially 
capable of performing may not be impaired. 

The acquiring of a new process of thought uses up 
energy very rapidly, When mental application on 
the part of the pupil is carried beyond a certain 
point, not only under such conditions is more lost 
than is gained in establishing the desired process of 
thought, but the nervous mechanism receives impair- 
ment from which it must recover. If the application 
on the part of the pupil goes on day after day, perma- 
nent injury is done to the nervous mechanism. ‘This 
may show itself in the difficulty with which the 
mind can do mental work, and in its inability to ae- 
quire more complicated thought processes. 

The studies which have thus far been made to de- 
termine mental fatigue divide themselves into two 
main classes: The first class comprises all those in- 
vestigations in which some formal exercises, as addi- 
tion and multiplication of figures, memory tests, the 
filing in of words and letters which have been 
omitted in sentences, and the bisecting: of lines—the 
fatigue being measured, it is assumed, by the number 
of errors and inaccuracies made. 

It is, after all, a question whether these investiga- 
tions have resulted in any new guiding knowledge. 
They have emphasized some conclusions which were 
the outcome of practical, every-day observation on 
the part of careful teachers. The difficulty with 
these investigations is the terms in which the inves- 
tigators propese to measure fatigue and thus deter- 
mine its laws. Fatigue, I am inclined to think, must 
he considered or regarded as an individual thing. 
Studies whieh are difficult for one pupil are not so 
for another. Minds differ greatly in their power to 
acquire the different kinds of Knowledges. What- 
ever kind of knowledge is difficult for a given mind 
to acquire, any attempt to gain that kind of knowl- 
edge is followed very quickly by fatigue. ‘These 
studies in fatigue have not taken into consideration 
sufficiently the large individual differences in minds. 
To my thinking, therefore, the second class of inves- 
tigations into intellectual fatigue, as those of Gries- 
bach, Vannod, and Binet and Henri, give us knowl- 
edge which, when it has been sufficiently tested, we 
can easily apply, gaining from it somewhat definite 
cuidance. These investigators have sought to deter- 
mine the presence and degree of fatigue by testing 
the sensitiveness of the skin in perceiving the dis- 
fance apart which the points of a pair of compasses 
may be placed and be distinguished as two separate 
points. In this way the sensitiveness of the skin 
upon the medium line of the forehead, upon the ex- 
tremity of the nose, upon the cheek or the cheek bone, 
upon the edge of the lower lip, and upon the ball of 
the thumb and the index finger is tested. 

There are a great many questions still unsettled in 
relation to fatigue. There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether gymnastics increase fatigue or 
whether a period of gymnastics affords opportunity 
for recuperation on the part of the pupil. ‘The con- 
clusions, pro and con, may be due to the kind of gym- 
nasties given. The manner of the teacher may be 
an important factor in causing fatigue. The few 
euiding conclusions which may be drawn from these 
ctudies on fatigue are that in the presentation of that 
which is new fatigue takes place very rapidly. 


Pupils should, then, be given very short periods of 
intense work, this to be followed by a period of rest 
and recuperation. The best way in which this latter 


can be achieved is to give the child during these 


periods of recreation and repose the utmost physical 
freedom to do as he wishes and to follow his own bent. 


THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By G. W. Firz, M. D., 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Hygiene and Medical 
Visitor Harvard University. 


The minds of the children of the primary school 
are in a state of constant over-pressure in the effort 
to accomplish the many-sided daily programme pre- 
sented to them. Children are making continual 
mental effort to grasp ideas beyond their stage of 
development, ideas largely conventional and un- 
natural to their processes of thought. 

They are harassed by logical abstractions: by the 
overcrowding of the memory with unintelligible 
taalter: by the absence of all physical activity, or by 
the substitution of dull and formal gymnastics, such 
as the Ling system, for spontaneous play; by the 
necessity of keeping still during the time that every 
other child is reciting, that is, during three-fourths 
of the school period; and by the sympathetic reaction 
of the inevitable nervous irritation of the teacher who 
must keep from forty to sixty little folks doing some- 
thing, if only making a show of attention, while one 
child is being taught. 

They are physically depressed and retarded in 
growth by the confinement of school hours, by the 
bad air universally found in schoolrooms, and by the 
nervous tension of restrained activity. 

The ideal school requirement must be based upon 
the child’s need at each year of his work and this need 
must be discovered and met by the school so ecom- 
pletely as to make good the deficiencies in home con- 
ditions. The child’s) natural inquisitiveness, con- 
fidence in his own powers and eagerness to test them, 
should be made to contribute to his advancement, 
not crushed by the pressure of discipline. A spon- 
taneous, free, and vigorous use of the body should 
he assured, 

The selution of the all-important problems of the 
hygiene of instruction in primary schools may be 
suggested by the following propositions: 

1. The mental effort of which the child is capable 
is primarily connected with physical activity and with 
sense perceptions. 

2. The physical activity needed by developing 
childhood is not found in formal and artificial sys- 
tems of exercise, but in plays and games, in the vari- 
ous occupation imitations of childhood, and in the 
progressively difficult demands of well-directed 
manual training. These present mental as well as 
physical problems, fully adapted to the child’s stages 
of development, and insure adequate mental and 
physical growth. 

3. The conditions favorable to the mental devel- 
opment of a child of six to seven years of age are not 
found in arithmetical processes, but in concrete num- 
ber relations; not in the science of language, but in 
its use: not in the use of symbols, as in reading, nor 
in the efforts at fine motor co-ordinations, as in writ- 
ing with pen or pencil, but in drawing and picture 
writing on the blackboard; and pre-eminently in the 
fascinating study of plants and animals. 

The wholesome development of the child’s 
nervous system depends upon maintaining his in- 
terest in school work, fostering and directing his 
spirit of inquiry, and satisfying his love and need of 
activity. Substitution and suggestion must take the 
place of prohibition and repression. ‘The true dis- 
cipline is the self-control of interest. 

5. We must not be misled into demanding logical 
sequence or continuity from the child. Super- 
ficiality is both the safeguard and the stimulus of 
childhood. 

6. The child’s increase of mental power is not in 
proportion to the mental effort he is forced to make, 
hut is determined by natural physical growth. 


{Continued on page 98.) 
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This is the N. E. A. number. 
Thank you is polite, “Thanks” is not. 
Make the most of the last weeks of vacation. 


No one does the right thing when he is “rattled.” 


The number of school men in the war is now a 


large one. 


Chicago’s latest local census estimate places her 
population at 1,880,000, 


Many of the “Personal Notes” of the N. EF. A. 
are beyond the editorial pages. 


The Journal is now entering on its two-weeks’ 
vacation. Next Journal August 18. 


he teacher who has much occasion to punish 
must learn how to get along without it. 


rhe educational development of the South is to be 
one of the surprises of the next few years. 


Chicago is talking about a physical examination 
of all applicants for the city normal school. Why 
not? 

Che best preparation for the work of the next year 
1s two weeks of complete rest just before school 
opens. 

‘ he children who do their thinking under the in- 
spiration of the highest impulse develop the strongest 
characier, 

The lay press is j ris i 
“its e SS 1S 1n no wise bashful about speaking 

Benjamin Andrews’ eleetion as superintend- 
ent of Chicago. 


One of the best devotional exercises we have seen 
consisted of this only: “Bow your heads a moment 
and think about being good to-day.” 


The county institutes of the West will be at the 
height of the influence next month, August is the 
Western teachers’ day of inspiration. 

Robert Collyer once said in a lecture: “If you don't 
get what you’re looking for, take what you can get, and 
do it as though ‘twere the best job going.” 

The summer schools have had varying experiences 
this year; some are larger than ever, some are not, 
and no cause seems assignable for the discrepancies. 

And when everybody has given a new form of ex- 
pression to the idea, there has nothing better been said 
than we may find in our Bible: “Whatsoever thy hands 
find to do, that do with thy might.” 

There are more changes of position among teachers 
this season than ever. The teachers’ agencies were 
never half so busy as these weeks. They are one of 
the great professional blessings of the day. 


TWO WEEKS’ VACATION. 


The “ Journal” will take its time-honored vacation 
the next two weeks( August 4 and 11), and will greet 
its readers with more than its accustomed vigor on 
August 18. The plans for the coming year are far 
more elaborate than ever before. Mr. Winship will 
be away very little the next year, having been the 
rounds so much since March 20 that he is well 
acquainted with the educational situation. Next 
year he will be at home most of the time, giving spe- 
cial attention to the enlarged plans, business and 
editorial, of the New England Publishing Company. 


LANGUAGE WORK, 


Teachers can learn something from each other. 
County teachers learn from city teachers and city 
teachers from county teachers. A good method can 
be used anywhere. Language is more important than 
anything else. Begin language culture very éarly. 
Study it for the influence it has over other people. 
Language reaches the thought, mind, and heart. It 
is important to teachers to know how to talk well. 
Talk so as to be clearly understood. Language cul- 
ture begins with life, and the mother is the great 
teacher. Next to the mother is the primary school 
teacher, who should be very careful about her lan- 
guage, even more so than the high school teacher, 
because the child will declare its teacher is right as 
against the dictionary, while the high school pupil 
will stand by the dictionary as against the teacher.— 
Margaret Sutherland. 


FEEBLE TEACHING. 


There is liability that desire for newness will pro- 
duce feeble teachers, just as loyalty to old-time ideals 
ix calewlated to produce vigorous teachers. This is 
not saying that the old is better than the new. The 
same has always been true “for substance of doe- 
trine” in theology, in scholarship, and in moral 
standards, 

There was an heroic element in the teaching of 
Greek thirty years ago that is missed in the sight- 
reading ideals of the day; also in the grasp of mental 
arithwnetic, in analysis and parsing, in the memoriz- 
ing of Webster and Burke, that is not discoverable in 
sonie cbjective number work, the language lessons 
about dells and reading about butterflies. 

Notwithstanding all this, the possibilities in the 
new methods are infinitely above those of the olden 
time, but it requires a vastly higher type of mind to 
get the same results out of methods that allow for 
freedom than it did out of those which provided for 
regulational drill. What license is to liberty, that 
new methods are liable to be to the greater freedom 
proposed. Many of those who have written most 
beautifully about how to teach are as feeble as in- 
fants when they have tried to teach. 

All champions of the higher ideals owe it to the 
cause they would serve to see to it that the best ideals 
are represented by the most vigorous teaching. 
Vigor is one of the highest virtues, and it is a virtue 


possessed by conservatism. Feebleness is one of the 
lowest vices, and it is one against which idealists must 
ever be en their guard. The only ideal is that of 
vigor uttained through ideal ways and means. 


THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


There is no doubt that the common school at one 
time gave more attention than was profitable to the 
teaching of technical grammar. There is a strong 
reaction in some cities and towns. Few defenders 
can be found of the extravagant use of time in 
diagraming, and few advocates of the rank annihila- 
tion of the grammar, though there are both extremes. 
Ile who insists upon the virtue of the grammatical! 
teaching of twenty years ago must choose Well his 
community, or he is professionally doomed, and he 
who cuts loose from the moorings of grammatical 
technique needs strong personal attractions to pre- 
serve him from professional shipwreck. 

A few facts are wholesome companions. There 
will never be any substitute for correctness in gram- 
matical forms and parts of speech. The common 
school, in the elementary grades, is not expected to 
make experts in literary criticism. The correct and 
easy use of good Engiish in the case of children who 
leave school at fourteen vears of age will never be 
secured by a knowledge of what ought to be said. 
The correct use of the vocabulary the child gets, in 
expressing the thoughts he has, will usually be best 
attained by much practice in directed conversation, 
in writing that which is to be carefully attended to by 
a better writer. Every child should have as much 
practice in writing as is feasible, and as much knowl- 
cdge of correction in grammatical form and parts of 
speech as can be wisely taken from other important 
school work. 


“AS IT SEEMS TO ME,’* 

Ilubbard of Kast ‘Aurora, New York, 
has gathered into a book eight of the essays which 
have pleased him best, from his various contributions 
to the Philistine Magazine. Three of the essays were 
written with ether ends in view, and have already 
heen read by those whose fortune it is to possess his 
delightful editions of the Book of Job, the Song of 
Solomon, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. All have 
been read and talked about by those who are addicted 
to Mi. and they are now republished be- 
cause they have proved thetr tight to exist, and to 
claim some attention from a wider audience. 

Elbert Hlubbard is bevend question clever 
person—at any rate as a man of business—and he has 
ideas. Having lived in Chieago during certain im- 
pressionable years, while he was being developed, he 
is able to dissociate his mental processes from the 
thralls of convention. Although he came away from 
Chicago a number of vears ago, and even though he 
has visited Cambridge in Massachusetts, it is to be 
feared that he turned too late ever to appreciate the 
fact that while conventionalities may be assumed to 
he all bad, vet they-are based upon certain very neces- 
sary and very fundamental realities for the well-being 
of men and women. Mr. Hubbard has, in short, a 
very ordinary sort of extraordinary character. A 
man of considerable ability, of power and of. talent, 
he lacks the further and rarer gift which enables a 
person to realize his own point of view—which alone 
marks out the genius, most of all in literature. Mr. 
Hubbard does not understand that he has had a 
somewhat unusual course of practice in preparation 
for the part which he chooses to play in this world’s 
orchestra. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Hubbard plays his 
part well, and without any very noticeable discords. 
Few who devote themselves to his propaganda are 


likely to stray far away from their gospel. Truly 


enough, he challenges comparison with the acknowl- 
edged best in English literature, for he puts his 
essays within the same covers with Job. But the best 
is always notoriously tolerant of earnest and well- 
meaning discipleship. One may even read about Fal- 


***As It Seems to Me.” Being some Philistine essays con- 


cerning several things. ‘By Elbert Hubbard. East Aurora, 
N. Y.: Royeroft Shop. 138 pp. 
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staff and Henry the Fourth, after reading Elbert Hub- 
bard, without any feeling of real loss. The reason 
may be that one man wrote things which were and are 
true, and the other writes about them as they seem to 
him. . 

In all seriousness, Elbert Hubbard has a mis- 
sion, and he is performing his duties therein zeal- 
ously and efficiently. No one need complain if his 
performance puts a new roof over a cooler cellar. 
The cause is a good one, and its success depends in 
large measure upon the maintenance of every stand- 
ard at its highest. As for the mission, it makes very 
little difference what Mr. Hubbard writes about, for 
he is always able to hold the attention long enough 
to impress the reader with his masterly skill as a 
maker of books. “The Fruit of the Roycroft” he 
loves to call them, and he may well be proud of the 
superbly attractive volumes upon which he sets his 
mark. The depravity of that person is, indeed, great 
who can, after handling one of these perfect volumes, 
hold in his hand with equanimity a book put together 
in the usual trade-made fashion. The greater the 
number of those who know what a well-made book 
should be and may be, the greater the hope of im- 
provement in the quality of the books which exigen- 
cies’ of one and another sort compel each of us to 
handle. For the part he is playing in the movement 
to prevent the profitable publication of any book that 
is not beautifully and honestly made, all honor to 
Elbert Hubbard. 


TEACHERS IN VACATION. 


The Journal has received the following:— 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: — 

Dear Sir,— What is the prevailing custom, tradition, or 
opinion of educators as to expediency, policy, or right of a 
school principal or superintendent having some outside occu- 
pation of an exacting nature, in no way allied to educational 
matters, to which he devotes:-his attention during his vacation? 
Is an educator under any unwritten law or moral obligation to 
use his vacation in rest, recreation, or study, so as to go back 
to his work refreshed and strengthened? Layman. 

There is no uniform rule or unwritten law in this 
matter. Many cities forbid teachers and supervisors 
doing any outside work for pay without explicit vote 
of privilege on the part of the board. For illustra- 
tion, one high school teacher, who is to write a series 
of articles for us on his specialty, could not agree to 
write them till his school committee formally voted 
him the privilege. 

The phases of vacation work in which teachers are 
liable to engage are book-making, to which very few 
committees have as yet objected; summer school 
work, to which, so far as we know, no school boards 
have objected, although there are those who make 
this an excuse for criticism; excursion managing, to 
which little objection is made, which usually takes 
some professional form, since they deal largely with 
teachers or pupils, and are in connection with educa- 
tional conventions, or historical, or foreign pilgrim- 
ages; school book introduction, which has played 
little part in the East, though in the West some edu- 
cational journals have attacked it as a common, prac- 
tice, leading, in their estimate, to unfortunate com- 
plications—at least it has led to charges of such 
complications,—but the Journal has no knowledge 
of experiences of questionable character in this line; 
and lastly, quite a number of school principals and 
superintendents have drifted into hotel proprie- 
torships or management. This last would seem most 
foreign to professional life, indeed, to the taste of a 
schoolmaster, yet it has come to be quite fashionable. 
With a single exception, we have never known serious 
criticism resulting therefrom. Of course, when this 
involves a bar there is always liability to criticism. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
BIASED DIRECTOR NOT ALLOWED TO SIT AS JUDGE 

In the case of state against the board of education 
of the city of Seattle, the supreme court of Wash- 
ington interposes a check to a manifestly improper 
Charges against a superintendent of the 


proceeding. 
nublie schools of the city had been filed with the 
hoard of education, as the board of directors of that 


school district, and he was cited to appear before the 


board to answer them. But he objected to one of the 
members of the board of directors sitting as a mem- 
ber of the tribunal to hear and determine the charges, 
on the ground that such member was disqualified by 
reason of bias, prejudice, and personal enmity to- 
wards him, and he petitioned the court for a writ of 
prohibition, staying proceedings until the further 
order of the court. The board defeated this action 
in the superior court, which expressed the opinion 
that its judgment was not such an one as could be 
superseded by the supreme court, a point the board 
tried to make the latter concur in. But while the 
supreme court inclines to the view that the appeal 
hond did not operate to suspend and supersede the 
judgment quashing the writ of prohibition, it holds, 
52 Pacific Reporter, 317, that, in the exercise 
of its diseretion, by virtue of its inherent powers as 
an appellate tribunal, it can issue an order of super- 
sedeas, as it is called, to preserve the status quo of 
the parties in such a case, pending the determina- 
tion of the appeal upon its merits. It also holds that 
in a case of this kind, where apparently no appeal 
lies from the decision of the board of directors, and 
the members thereof, the judges act in the capacity 
of jurors, the test of qualification should be the same 
as that for jurors, and a member of the board who is 
confessedly prejudiced, a personal enemy of the per- 
son to be tried, and who proposes to vote to remove 
him from his office, no matter what the evidence may 
he, should be prohibited from sitting as a member of 
the trial board. 

TEACHER LOSES FROM INSUFFICIENT NOTICE OF 

BOARD MEETING. 

In the Michigan case of Schafer against school 
district No. 1 of Baraga, a futile attempt was made 
to recover damages for an alleged breach of a contract 
for the teaching of a school. The resolution authoriz- 
ing the making of the contract was adopted at a special 
mecting of the board of education, called upon a two- 
days’ notice, while the state statute authorizing the 
holding of special meetings of the board required at 
least a three-days’ notice to be given. The notice in 
question was served upon four members of the board, 
all of whom attended the meeting, but it was not 
served upon the fifth member of the board, who was 
absent from the school district the day the notice 
was issued, and did not return until the day after the 
meeting was held. Under these circumstances, the 
supreme court of Michigan holds, 74 Northwestern 
Reporter, 465, that the notice given was insufficient, 
and that, in consequence, the board had no authority, 
in the absence of one of the members, to authorize 
the making of the contract at that meeting. — It 
quotes, with apparent approval, from Judge Dillon’s 
work on “Municipal Corporations,” which says, see- 
tion 264, that “such great importance is attached 
to notice that it ean only be waived by universal con- 
sent, but, if every member of a select body be present 
at a regular or stated meeting, or at a special meeting, 
they may, if every one consents, but not otherwise, 
transact any business though no notice is given, or an 
insufficient notice.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(For the week ending July 25.) 

As we close this record, General Miles, in com- 
mand of four or five thousand men, convoyed by a 
formidable array of warships, is on his way to Porto 
Rico, and other bodies of troops, which embarked at 
Charleston and Tampa, will join him at an unan- 
nounced rendezvous on the way. Altogether it is ex- 
pected that the expeditionary force will number thirty 
thousand men. This is considerably in excess of the 
Spanish forces supposed to be on the island, and the 
intention is to overwhelm any resistance which may 
he offered, and to strike at once with sufficient 
streneth to ensure the speedy conquest and occupa- 
tion not only of San Juan, but of the whole island. 
The initial movement will not be against San Juan, 
hut the landing, it is expected, will be at some other 
point, from which an attack may be made on San 
Juan from the land side, perhaps simultaneously with 
a bombardment from sea. An abundant supply of 
artillery is taken by General Miles, so that there will 


be no repetition of the costly mistake which was made 
at Santiago, of setting infantry to take fortified posi- 
tions, without first battering them down with heavy 
guns. ‘There are good roads in Porto Rico, and the 
climate is not so pestilential as that of Cuba, so that 
there is reason to hope that the movements now con- 
templated may be executed at less cost than those at 
Santiago. 

The government of the eastern part of the province 
of Santiago, which has become ours through the ea- 
pitulation of General Toral, is to be conducted in the 
most generous and enlightened manner, under the 
proclamation issued by President McKinley. There 
is to be, of course, a military governor end a garrison, 
and this military authority displaces the government 
of Spain and becomes supreme. But there is to be as 
little interference as possible with the civil order. 
Rights of private property are to be respected, and if 
such property is taken for military uses, it will be 
paid for at market rates. All rights of person, prop- 
erty, and religion will be guaranteed. The former 
judiciary and the native constabulary are to be re- 
tained, and commerce, industry, and business will be 
allowed free play. All these arrangements, of course, 
are conditioned upon the good conduct of the people, 
for it will be necessary to repress promptly any muti- 
nous tendencies. 

Two classes of people are disappointed by the lib- 
erality of this programme. One is made up of those 
who have been insisting that our government has had 
only purposes of “imperialism” and aggrandizement 
in view, and who aré chagrined by the promulgation 
of a programme which manifestly looks to the freest 
exercise of popular rights. The other is composed 
of our Cuban allies, who expected that the territory 
taken possession of by our armies would be handed 
over to them, to be “looted” to their hearts’ content. 
They had a governor already picked out for Santiago, 
and were bitterly disappointed when they found that 
he was not to be installed. So far, they have not even 
been allowed to enter the city, a wise precaution, as 
their presence there, in view of the bitter hatred ex- 
isting between them and the Spaniards, would almost 
inevitably lead to scenes of violence. The Anglo- 
Saxon way and the Latin way of treating captured 
men and cities are far apart. 

* * 

No parallel can be found in history for the faet 
that we are about to send back to Spain immediately 
and without condition, save a promise not to take up 
aris again during the war, the twenty odd thousand 
prisoners whom we took at Santiago, and not only 
this, hut we have given to a Spanish company the con- 
tract for taking them back. This company, the 
Spanish Transatlantic Company of Barcelona, has 
supplied four vessels to the Spanish navy, and has lost 
two vessels engaged in blockade running, so that it is 
a peculiarly novel turn of affairs which brings it for- 
ward as a contractor with our government. But it 
has offered to do this work for about half of what it 
could be done for otherwise, and the government. has 
accepted its bid in good faith. 'The defeated and dis- 
armed Spanish troops will make rather a desperate 
cargo at the best. They will be more tractable if ear- 
ried in Spanish bottoms, and awkward possibilities of 
various sorts will be avoided. 


* * 
* Yellow fever is so appalling a scourge that its mere 
appearance among our troops at Santiago was enough 
to justify the gravest apprehensions. But the later 
reports indicate that the disease is of a mild type, 
and that it has not spread with the rapidity which 
was feared. Modern sanitary methods have greatly 
reduced the terrors of this, as of most kindred 
scourges, and the surrender at Santiago made it possi- 
ble to take our men out of the noisome and deadly 
trenches, to separate the infected from those who had 
not been exposed, and to assemble the latter in camps 
on high ground, where they were comparatively se- 
cure. Regiments of “immunes” have been des- 
patched to garrison the city, and when these are in 
service it should be possible to withdraw most of our 
soldiers from that contamination, which is the chief 


source of peril. 
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{Continued from page 
PLAY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. ~ 
By G. E, JOHNSON, 

Andover, Mass. 

In animal life play occurs as low as the insecta. 
Lubbock, Huber, and Forel describe the play of ants. 
When the life of an animal is spent in the search of 
food there is no play, but with well-fed leisure play 
occurs. This doubtless influenced the theory that 
play arises from surplus energy; the over-filled cells 
must discharge, if not in serious purposes, then in 
mock purposes, or play. This theory of play is re- 
garded by Groos as inadequate, inasmuch as play is 
often carried to a state of fatigue, or even exhaustion. 
Play is more than" physiological, it is biological, and 
has its root in instinct. 

Nature’s object in play is preparation for maturity, 
Animals, says Groos, do not play because they are 
young: rather, they have a period of youth because 
they need to play. Without previous exercise in play 
of all the arts required in hunting, the lion would be 
powerless to catch its prey. 

Preparation for the pursuits of maturity is evident 
in the games of young savages; the games of the 
Teton-Dakota children, described by Dorsey, call out 
the very characteristics of mind and body desirable 
in the young warrior. ‘The preparation in the child- 
play of civilized nations is less direct, but, neverthe- 
less, perfectly apparent. 

Granting the biological origin of play, it is not sur- 
prising that the hygienic value of it should be greater 
than that of any other form of exercise. Dr. 1. ©. 
Rosse claims that certain forms of nervous disorders, 
e. g., chorea and hysteria, may net only be prevented, 
but cured by play. 

In physical education play is not opposed to gym- 
nastics. We do not need less gymnastics, but more 
play. Besides the great value of play as a factor in 
physical development, play has an important social 
bearing. As a factor in will-training it has no equal. 
Our modern urbanizing tendency renders play less 
universal than formerly; in the case of the children 
of the city poor this is a matter of utmost seriousness 
and danger. Play for city children is a matter of 
national importance. 

The games chosen should be based on instinctive 
tendencies. Some may be pointed out:— 

I. Based Ilunting Instinet—(1) of 
chase; e. g., games of tag. (2) Games of hunting; e. 
(3) Games of hurling or throw- 


on Games 
g., hide and seek. 
ing: e. g., 

Il. Fighting Instinet—(1) Games of 
contest; e. , foetball. 

Based on Instinet of Emulation—(1) Games 
of emulation; e. g., racing. 

There are other instincts in which play activities 
have their root, but which do not appear in the play- 
On imitation is an 
variety of plays: e. g., keeping house, playing school; 


quoits. 
Based on 


ing of games. based endless 
on constructiveness, the making of toys; on the caring 
or tending instinet, pets, dolls; on acquisitiveness, 
collections. These all may serve as a valuable physi- 
cal traiming. ‘The teacher of physical training 
should join hands with the manual training teacher 
and the nature teacher in drafting these play activi- 
ties into serving the physical development of the 
child. Games rather than play have been utilized in 
physical training, but play is of equal importance. 
Great men of all ages have shown gratitude and in- 
debtedness to the great out-door play-school of child- 
hood and youth. 
HOSPITALITY, 
Washington is eminently a convention city. 


Washington surprised everybody by the quantity 
and quality of her entertainment, 

Superintendent W. B. Powell was as efficient as he 
was ardent in his leadership among the entertainers. 
™ President Colonel H. F. Blount is a great general, as 
he is a great entertainer. He inspired every com- 
mittee and entertained the council and officers of the 
N. E. A. right royally at The Oaks, 

Frank H. Hitchcock of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
who had the direction of the assignment of all 
comers, did the work even better than it has been 


done before. His committee was organized to perfec- 
tion, and there were neither delays nor misplacements. 


The committee on art® education — Mrs. 8. E. W. 
Fuller, chairman —gave a reception in the drawing- 
rooms of the Central high school. 


The committee of the kindergarten department — 
B. Pickman Mann, chairman— gave a reception and 
lawn party at the grounds of John R. McLean on 
Friday evening. 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, aschairman of the executive committee, was a 
brilliant leader. His address on the opening evening 
was one of the great hits of the hour. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

A field meeting of the National Geographic Society 
was held at Cabin John bridge, the great stone arch 
through which flows the water supply of Washing 
ton, on Saturday afternoon, July 9. The addresses 
were upon the work of stream in geographic develop- 
ment; the effect of climate in geographic develop- 
ment; time as a factor; and geographic teaching in 
common schools. This was largely attended and 
greatly enjoyed. 

The society had a fine exhibit illustrating the 
physiography, geology, ethnology, climate, and indus- 
tries of the United States. 


HEADQUARTERS. 
The Arlington proved to be one of the best places 
for headquarters of the N. E. A. that has ever been 
provided. 


The banqueting room was better arranged than 
any headquarters has ever been, while parlors and 
lobbies were ample. 

Willard’s Hall was one of the best places in which 
to arrange for the railroad joint agency and treasurer 
of the N. E. A.  Post-office, railroad office, and tele- 
graph office were ail in the same building. 

There were twenty-four state headquarters. Most 
of these were at the Arlington and the Riggs, but 
not all of them were managed on business principles. 

The headquarters problem is becoming serious. 
One state, for instance, expended $300 for headquar- 
ters, without having any provision for payment of 
the same, and though a few men chipped in $5.00 
apiece, the sum total of receipts was nothing when 
compared with liabilities. Of course, the educators 
of the state will ultimately provide the funds, but 
they will be slow to launch a similar plan next year. 
Those who saw the elaborate arrangements little sus- 
pected the burden the managers were bearing. 


The N. E. A. can well afford to provide headquar- 


ters for the largest states and groups of the smaller 


states. At least so as to bring the expense within 


reasonable limits. 


-Q-—-- 


PERSONAL MENTION. 
Henry Sabin was one of the much missed men. 


Congratulations, Mr, and Mrs. Foshay. You eap- 
tured the meeting for 1899 very handsomely. 

Professor Morse Stevens of Cornell is brilliant on 
the platform, and one of the best conversationalists 
at Washington. 

Hon. Samuel T. Black’s absence was much re- 
gretted. He has won high regard in four years, and 
is peculiarly appreciated for his genuine good fellow- 
ship. 

Dr. W. T. Harris owes it to the country and to the 
profession, that have so great need of his wisdom and 
leadership, to take genuine reg this summer. He 
looks worn from the year’s labors. 

Zalmon Richards’ presence upon the platform was 
in itself a benediction. What a glorious record his 
William E. Sheldon is the only other man 
who has had so much todo with fashioning the policy 
It is the 
first, time in four years that they have sat upon the 
platform together. 


has been! 


of the association for thirty-seven years. 


Among the ex-presidents in attendance were Zal- 


mon Richards, the second president of the association, 
and William E. Sheldon, who was first secretary, 
E. E. White, W. T. Harris, F. Louis Soldan, Aaron 
Gove, Albert P. Marble, W. R. Garrett, Albert G. 
Lane, Nicholas M. Butler, Newton C. Dougherty, 
Charles R. Skinner. 

Charles De Garmo of Cornell presided with dignity 
and grace over the national council, which had one of 
its best sessions. By the by, Cornell is to give Dr. 
DeGarmo the best chance to build up a department 
of pedagogy that has as yet been enjoyed by any man. 
A. R. Taylor of Emporia, the president of the 
for 1899, is one of the skillful lead- 
ers of the N, E. A. Few men have the respect of 
the brethren, far and near, as he has. His influence 
in Kansas has been greater educationally than that 
of any other man, and few men of his years are more 
influential nationally. 


national council 


General John Eaton, who is now devoting his time 
and attention to the development of the Presbyterian 
College of Salt Lake City, was one of the leading 
features of the meeting. Few men have his acquaint- 
ance or have had his experience. Rev. A. D. Mayo 
was another important figure at the meetings. 
Miss Bettie Dutton of Cleveland, secretary of the 
council, is probably the most eminent woman grammar 
school principal in the country, the only one in the 
council, the only one prominent in the N, E. A. 
Sara J. Walter of Willimantic and Lillie A. Williams 
of Trenton were amongthe few normal school teachers 
who had a place on the general programme. 


A. Lawrerce Lowell of the Boston school board 
stated the reform situation in Boston clearly and 
convincingly. It was generally conceded that the 
“Hub” had done the reform act satisfactorily. 
Among the missed men were Dr. Thomas M. Balliet 
of Springtield, Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater, and 
E. A. Hewitt of Bloomington, 
“marry a wife” and could not come.—Colonel F. 
W. Parker, though absent, was congratulated in conver- 
sation on every side upon his grand victory in se. 


They are all about to 


curing a handsome reélection by the old board, not 
giving Mayor Harrison’s new board a chance to see 
what it would do. Mr. Lane lacked but one vote of 
playing the same act. 

Will S. Monroe, as director for Massachusetts, will 
for attendance at Los 
Angeles. It is a new experience for the Old Bay 
State to put a two-year-old resident in to direct her, 
but it will do her good to have an illustration of what 
may be done by a youthful son. By the by, of the 
Massachusetts men who rallied to the call for a meet- 
ing of the delegation to choose men for the various 


certainly make a “hustle” 


offices, there was no one present who is now teaching 
in the state who has taught here more than four 
years. Two have taught but one year. These ‘“ West- 
who have come to us tend out as the old 
liners do not. It is a credit to them that they keep 
up their Western spirit. 


erners” 


A. 8. Downing of the state department of New 
York is peerless. 
cation table, as genial as Lowell’s rare June day, as 
plucky as Admiral Dewey. 
vard treats psychology in a popular as well as in a 


He is as practical as the multipli- 


Josiah Royce of Har- 


scholarly vein, and inspires the confidence of the 
audience in the correctness of his position. Henry 
R. Sanford, state institute conductor for New York, 
never misses a summer or winter meeting of the N. 


KE. A., so that he is one of the best known and most 
H. E. Kratz of Sioux 
City and Frank Cooper of Des Moines are Iowa’s 
best known men in theabsence of Henry Sabin, who 
Mr. 
Kratz is a philosopher, with a scientist’s instincts, and 
his work at home and his talks on education are of a 
high order. Mr. Cooper is a born leader, a hearty, 
loyal, popular man, who commands a hearing and a 
following anywhere. 


enjoyed of the educators. 


has not missed a meeting before in many years. 


L. D. Harvey, superintendent of Milwaukee, was 
unusually prominent, largely because the meeting 
last year brought him to the front. 
rare culture and noble spirit. 


He is a man of 


William 


George 


Bruce, secretary of the committee on nominations, 
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has come to be a leader in the counsels of the N. E. 
A. C. W. Bardeen’s paper before the Educational 
Press Association was one of the brightest things 
read in Washington. There is no man who so uni- 
formly says the right thing in a bright way. 
Superintendent J. F. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City 
is always happy in his public utterances. He has 
enough of philosophy to tone up his sound sense. 
James M. Milne of Oneonta is one of the most popular 
men in the association, and he made an exceptionally 
good speech at the closing session. Elmer E, 
Brown of the University of California has come into 
greater prominence in the N. E. A. than any other 
man west of Mr. Gove. He is thoroughly profes- 
sional, and always speaks with enthusiasm. 


State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of Albany 
is one of the most wholesome men in the N. E. A. 
He evidently enjoyed the luxury of not having the 
responsibility that he sustained at Milwaukee. The 
resolutions reported by Nicholas Murray butler were 
the best in the history of the N. E. A. Principal 
W. F. Gordy of Hartford was one of the few gram- 
mar school men on the programme, and his paper was 
one of the most useful and popular of the session. 
Edward R. Shaw, dean of pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, has won an enviable place in the esteem of 
his professional associates by his devotion to educa- 
tional ideals. One of the strong and brilliant ad- 
dresses of the week was by Superintendent F. 8. 
Hafford of Prescott, Ariz. He is one of the 
ablest men and choicest spirits in the profession. 
He fairly captivated his audience at the general ses- 
sion on Friday. ——Jacques W. Redway has a faculty 
of telling more about geography to the minute than 
any man who had the ear of the N, E. A. Hon. 
William Stryker, state superintendent of Kansas, has 
developed rare power of leadership. He was highly 
regarded for what he said and for his hearty com- 
panionship. Dr. W. O. Krohn once more demon- 
strated his right to the title of specialist in psychology, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, has a remark- 
able hold wpon the vast array of teachers who have 
been students or teachers under him. No other man 
has reéntered the ranks at his time of life and made 
such a success of supervision as he has at Philadelphia 


for six years. 


THE HERBART SOCIETY. 

The departments furnished the most profitable 
and enjoyable programme as a whole. The Herbart 
Society dealt specially with geographical questions. 
The rally of strong men was quite noticeable. Dr 
Brown, and other men of their 


DeGarmo, Elmer EF. 


class were devoted to the success of these sessions. 
‘There was less of the spectacular than there has been 
on other occasions, but the programme was more 
helpful than ever. 

R. Kk. Dodge of the Geographical Journal made 
the address pre-eminent before the Herbart So- 
ciety. He is ardently devoted to the geocentric 
phases of geographical teaching, and intense in his 
opposition to anthropocentric pRases of the work, 


-and not even Professor William M. Davis states the 


case so convincingly as does Mr, Dodge. 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

Never has the N. Ik. A. or any of its departments 
been treated to a more brilliant exhibition of school 
music than that of Tuesday afternoon, July 12, when 
the training school students and the grade pupils 
sang for an hour. Miss Scannell has attained a high 
reputation through the teaching of singing by un- 
usual methods for America. Pure tone is secured in 
all grades, and in the training class as well, tones so 
clear as to win universal admiration. Keen atten- 
tion to the sentiment of song is secured by several 
unique features of her work, not the least of which 
is complete physical relaxation while singing. In 
this exhibition, in which several songs calling for a 


wide range of power and scope of voice were sung, 
the grade children all sat on the floor in a free and 
This was done to prevent 
possible tension or intensity. Not a muscle was tense 
so far as it could be avoided, but the eyes were full of 
life and the voices as clear as a bell. 


easy way for half an hour. 


STRATHMORE ARMS RECEPTION, 

‘The reception at the Strathmore Arms on Friday 
evening, July 8, was one of the most enjoyable and 
brilliant social affairs in the history of the N. KB. A. 
It was nominally in honor of the physical culture de- 
partment, and was presided over by Miss Stoneroad, 
the physical culture superintendent of Washington, 
and chairman of the committee on this reception. 
The Strathmore Arms is a beautiful residence at the 
of IK and 11th streets, whose mistress was 
Mrs. Uenrotin’s predecessor as president of the 
Woman's Federation of America. Miss Stoneroad 
and Miss R. Anna Morris of Cleveland, president of 
the department of physical culture of the N. i. A., 
and other dignitaries received, and the reception 
rooms, halls, parlors, and banqueting room were ap- 


corner 


propriately decorated for the oceasion. 


o-— 
THE LAWN FESTIVITIES. 
The reception on Mrs. A. L. Barber’s grounds on 
Monday evening, July 11, was the closing social 


function of the week. The stately stone mansion, 
made graceful by vines that drape its architectural 
beauty, stands in the midst of a grove of beautiful 
oaks and maples, carpeted with a velvet lawn woven 
out of native grass, refined by constant attention. A 
bevy of beautiful girls, supported in their service by 
a company of cadets, dispensed the delicacies of the 
table, which were set in artistic abandon in different 
parts of the grounds. Musie by an orchestra lent a 
halo to the lengthening shadows, while Professor 
Magee and Mrs. John A. Logan bandied compli- 
ments and aroused the patriotic ardor as the Chinese 
lanterns were lighted as signal lights that home going 
hour had arrived. All this was in the interest of 
child study, but there were no professional features 
apparent. It was the most satisfactory occasion for 
renewing acquaintance with friends from all parts of 
the country that the Washington meeting afforded. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, that the thanks of the National Educational 
Association are due, and are hereby most cordially 
tendered, to: all individuals and organizations which 
have contributed so largely to the size, comfort, and 
convenience of this meeting. We may in particular ex- 
press our obligations to Colonel Henry F. Blount, presi- 
dent of the general committee, to President B. L. Whit- 
man, D. D., chairman of the executive committee, to 
William B. Powell, A. M., superintendent of schools, and 
to the several chairmen and members of the various 
sub-committees, the fruit of whose avundant labors has 
been so manifest on every side. 

To the citizens of Washington for their cordial wel- 
come, to the newspapers of the city for their full and 
accurate reports of our proceedings, to the railroads and 
transportation companies for their generous and cordial 
co-operation, and to Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans, & 
Benedict, proprietors of the Remington Standard Type- 
writer, for generous and efficient service to executive 
officers and members of the association, we are under 
obligations that we most cordially recognize. 

Resolved, that we tender to our retiring president, Dr. 
James M. Greenwood, this expression of our affection and 
respect, and our high sense of appreciation of his ser- 
vices to education and to this association. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Graded Lessons in Arithmetic’ (Grades IV. and V.). Price, 25 
cents each. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 

“Toward the Glory Gate.” By Julia McNair Wright. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday Schoo! Union. 

‘“‘New Amsterdam Family Names and Their Origin.” 
Fernow. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq.” By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Price, $1.50. ——‘' The Hundred and Other Stories.’ By Ger- 
trude Hall. Price, $1.25.——‘‘ Farm Ballads.’ By Will Carleton. 
Price, $1.25. ‘*A Romance of Summer Seas.’ By Varina Anne 
Jefferson-Davis. Price, $1.25.——“ In the Sargasso.” By Thomas A. 
Janvier. Price, $1.25.——‘' A Latin Grammar.”’ By George M. Lane. 
Price, $0.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Nation’s Navy.’ By Charles Morris. Price, $1.50. Phila- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 

“Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor.”’ Edited 

Coleridge’s Rime 
Price, 30 


by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. Price, $1.10. 
of the Ancient Mariner.’ Edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs. 
cents. —— ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise” ; Books I. and II. Edited by Homer B. 
Sprague. Price, 45 cents.—— George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner.’’ Edited 
by R. Adelaide Witham. Price, 60 cents.—‘‘Seed Travellers.” By 
Clarence Moores Weed. Price, 30 cents. New York: Ginn &Co. 
‘The Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century.” New 
York: The Morse Company. 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
* When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RK. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Aug. 22-27: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

JARDINER. Clarence H. Hodgdon of 
Boothbay has been elected principal of the 
high school for the coming year. He 
graduated from Amherst College in ’93, 
and was at the head of the classical de- 
partment of the Brookline high school the 
last year. 

LEWISTON. Bates College is soon to 
receive $5,000 from the estate of the late 
Francis E. Webber of Boston. One-half 
the interest upon the sum is to be used an- 
nually for a scholarship, and the other 
half is to be placed at compound interest 
as a permanent fund for the college. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the meeting of the school 
board on the evening of July 19 the salary 
schedule was taken up, it provides for a 
cut-down to make up deficit of about $50,- 
000, that will occur in 1899, in consequence 
of the new act of the recent legislature 
fixing the school tax at $2.80 per $1,000. 
After a long debate, recommitment was 


voted. The new committee list caused 
some friction. 
CAMBRIDGE. A strong and concerted 


effort is being made by the alumnae of 
Radcliffe College to raise $50,000 to erect a 
dormitory for the accommodation of the 
young ladies of the college. No feature 
of the Harvard summer school furnishes a 
greater attraction for its hundreds of stu- 
dents than the numerous excursions, in 
and about Boston, and to important 
points of historical interest in the eastern 
section of Massachusetts, forming a part 
of the historical course. The excursions 
are under the supervision of Joseph Parker 
Warren, A. M., whose intimate knowledge 
of the points visited adds much to their 
education value. Among the places 
visited are Old Boston, Plymouth, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Salem, Marblehead, Haver- 
hill, and Amesbury. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Mrs. Mary Hubbell 
Hopkins, the widow of Mark Hopkins, the 
famous educator, died at her home in this 
town July 15, aged eighty-five years. 

LYNN. Miss Agnes T. Maroney has 
been elected assistant teacher in the Cob- 
bet grammar school. 

NEWTON. S. L. Powers has been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the school 
board caused by the resignation of J. Ead- 
ward Hollis. : 

FRAMINGHAM. The Lake View Chau- 
tauquans opened their annual assembly 
on the evening of July 18. Dr. W. kK. Clark 
of Cambridge delivered the address of ts 
come. Dr, R. H. Conwell of Philadelphia 
was the principal speaker, His subject 
was “Lessons of Travel.” Howard 

Mason of Natick has been elected teacher 

of music in the public schools, to succeed 


Miss Carrie V. Spear, resigned. His duties 
begin September 1, 1898. 

NORTHAMPTON. Smith College is to 
have a new chemical laboratory ready for 
occupancy by October 1, 1899. It will be 
a memorial to the class of 1895, which 
raised $25,000 towards it. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD. The sum- 
mer school opened with 350 teachers, rep- 
resenting every state in the union. 

WORCESTER. The sixth session of 
Clark University has opened with 
every indication that the number will far 
surpass the records of previous years, 
One hundred and twenty-five were en- 
rolled at the opening. Senator Hoar and 
President Stanley Hall delivered the in- 
troductory addresses. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. President E. Benja- 
min Andrews of Brown University has 
tendered his resignation to the secretary 
of the trustees, to take effect at once, to 
enable him to accept the superintendency 
of the public schools of Chicago, Ill. It is 
understood that the corporation will ac- 
cept the resignation at their next meeting. 
——Dean Harry Pratt Hudson of the Unil- 
versity of Chicago is looming up as a 
strong candidate for president of Brown 
University, to succeed President Andrews. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Edward H. Smiley, prin- 
cipal of the high school, has asked the 
school board to lengthen the session time 
of the school half an hour, not to require 
more recitations or labor on the part of 
the pupils, but a better division of time 
for recitations. This new plan, he as- 
serted, has the approval of the high school 
committee and teachers. The board will 
consider and settle the question.—Her- 
bert S. Bullard has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Mrs. Welthea T. Day 
supervisor of manual training schools, and 
General James H. Jarman, president of the 
school board. Miss Amy C. Cooley, 
daughter of George E. Cooley of this city, 
has been chosen a teacher in the public 
schools of New Haven, and will have 
charge of the primary department of the 
“Orphan Asylum” school in that city. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Graham 
Lusk of Yale medical school has resigned, 
to go to Bellevue Medical College in New 
York City.——Myron T. Scudder, principal 
of the high school, has addressed a letter 
to the principals of the grammar schools, 
calling for information as to the peculiari- 
ties of each pupil who is to enter his 
school in September. This will enable 
him to deal with them intelligently and 
wisely. 

Miss Rita E. Lord, for three years prin- 
cipal of the public schools of East Haven, 
has declined re-appointment, to accept a 
more lucrative position in Fairfield. 

Miss May Albertson, for the past two 
years a teacher in the West Stamford 
school, has accepted a position in the pud- 
lic schools of Rutherford, N. J. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A $50,000 gift has been 
received from some unknown person by 
the trustees of New York University for 
the productive endowment fund of the in- 
stitution. The benevolent act is charged 
to Miss Helen Gould, and she refuses to 
confirm or deny it. At the music 
teachers’ convention recently held in this 
city, the comparative merits of the con- 
servatory system and private instruction 
were ably discussed by eminent musi- 
cians. The next convention will be held 
in Cincinnati, O. 

GENEVA. Professor William R. 
Brooks, director of Smith Observatory, has 
received the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Hamilton College, in recog- 
nition of numerous astronomical discov- 
eries. 

An annual fellowship has been estab- 
lished at Cornell University. It is offered 
by the College of Architecture, and will be 
awarded on the basis of competition, be- 
ginning in the autumn of 1898. Its value 
is $2,000, and the winner will spend two 
years at Cornell and in Europe. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rev. William Jones, D. D., of Richmond 
objects to an invitation to lecture before 
them extended by the students of Rich- 
mond College to President Harper of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Jones com- 
plains that Dr. Harper is unsound on 
Jonah and other test problems in ortho- 
doxy, and that the students might better 
invite Ingersoll. Both Dr. Jones and Dr. 
Harper are Baptists. 

HAMPTON. The classes taking vaca- 
tion courses at the trade school are now 
well started. More than forty boys of the 
neighborhood, from nine to sixteen years 
of age, have availed themselves of the 
privileges offered by the faculty, and, for 


‘“*YES OR NO.”* 
When a young wo- 
man answers ‘‘yes’’ 
4 tothe impetuous woo- 

ing of an_ honorable 
JY and ambitious young 
¥3 man, it depends large- 

ly upon her _ health 
whether she will be a 
: happy or an unhapp 

a) wife. A young wife 
who suffers from weakness and disease of 
the delicate and important organs that are 
distinctly feminine is sure to fail of happy 
wifehood. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion imparts health, strength, virility and 
elasticity to the womanly organism, It fits 
for healthy wifehood and capable mother- 
hood, It allays inflammation, heals ulcera- 
tion, soothes pain and invigorates and 
vitalizes. It banishes the nausea and com- 
plaints of the expectant period and makes 
the little one’s arrival easy and almost 

ainless. It insures baby’s health and a 

ountiful supply of nourishment, Thou- 
sands of homes that for years had only 
needed the added tie of a baby to make 
them happy now resound with the laughter 
of happy, healthy childhood, as a result of 
the use of this remedy. Over 90,000 wo- 
men have testified to its marvelous results 
in writing. 

This wonderful medicine is the discovery 
of an eminent and skillful specialist, Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, for thirty years chief consult- 
ing physician to the great Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. By 
writing to Dr. Pierce, ailing women can 
secure the free advice of a specialist who 
has treated more women than any other 
physician in the world, and avoid the dis- 

usting examinations and local treatment 
insisted upon by obscure doctors. The 
‘Favorite Prescription’ is sold by all good 
medicine dealers. 

All about the home-treatment of ordi- 
nary diseases, Send 21 one-cent stamps, to 
cover cost of mailing only, for a paper-cov- 
ered copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. Cloth binding 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


the nominal sum of ten cents a week, are 
receiving daily instruction in manual 
training, carpentry, wheelwrighting, or 
blacksmithing, the numbers being nearly 
equal in each department. A progressive 
course is given in each trade, and, besides 
the actual work with tools, the boys have 
drill in arithmetic and in the names and 
uses of tools, while in the manual training 
room each one makes his own working 


drawings. All the boys show eager inter- 
est and enthusiasm in their work.—-—- 


Hampton Institute offers to furnish the 
government thirty thoroughly trained 
colored officers and many men to fill the 


ranks when needed. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Official tests of the eye- 
sight in the public schools of this city 
show that, of the 53,067 cases examined, 
more than 9,000 were found to be so defec- 
tive that it would be unsafe for the pupils 
to continue their school work. The report 
of the oculist recommends an adjustment 
of the blackboards and maps in the 
schools to give them proper light, and the 
adoption of a uniform system of adjust- 
able sets of desks adapted to the heights 
of the children. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The thirty-second annual session of the 
Hamilton County Teachers’ Institute will 
be held in Madisonville August 29 to Sep- 
tember 2, inclusive. The following sub- 
jects will be discussed: “Applied Psy- 
chology,” “Science and Its Relations to 
Society,” by’Ruric M. Yourk, dean of Col- 
lege of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 
“School Management, Reading, and Lit- 
erature,” Superintendent C. W. Bennett, 
Piqua; “Chalk Modeling, Blackboard 
Sketching,’ Miss Bertha W. Hintz, Cook 
county normal, Chicago. The arrange- 
ments are being perfected for a great 
week, and the committee look for a large 
attendance. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National German-American Teachers’ 
Association opened July 6 in Cincinnati. 
Six hundred delegates were on hand from 
all parts of the country. A grand chorus 
of 1,500 children aided in the programme 
on opening night. Mayor Tafel, Superin- 
tendent W. Morgan, President Monfort of 
the board of education, and others wel- 
comed the guests. Dr. Larned, Philadel- 
phia, lectured on “German as a Culture 
Element in American Education.” Dr. 
W.N. Hailmann of Washington was onthe 
programme. Professor Max Griebst of 
Milwaukee also read a paper. After the 


sessions the party took trolley rides over 
the city. They also visited the Art 
Museum and Coney island. They were 
entertained to dinner by the local mem- 
bers and the citizens’ committee. The 
German United Singers gave a concert at 
the Zoo in their honor as guests. 

The annual institute for the Cincinnati 
teachers has been postponed one week, 
and will begin the second week in Septem- 
ber, owing to the G. A. R. encampment 
being the first week, and the soldiers will 
occupy all the down town school buildings. 
Superintendent Morgan has been allowed 
an additional amount to secure good lec- 
tures for the occasion. 

PUT-IN-BAY. Attendance at Ohio 
Teachers’ Association not quite so large 
as usual. Many absent because expect- 
ing to go to Washington. Superintend- 
ent J. W. Zeller of Findlay, president of 
superintendents’ section, in his inaugural 
made a strong plea for legislation in the 
interest of country’ schools. These 
schools have not. kept pace with those of 
the cities and towns. They are still with- 
vut organization, system, or supervision, 
and their teachers are without profes- 
sional training. We need at least five 
state normal schools for the training of 
teachers for these rural schools. The 
$18,000 annually appropriated to the 
State University would yield better and 
greater results to the state if devoted to 
the establishment and maintenance of 
normal schools. 

These rural schools also greatly need 
supervision. Wherever supervision has 
been fairly tried the results have proven 
its wisdom. 

We should do well to imitate the ex- 
ample of Indiana in establishing a state 
board of education, consisting of the 
governor, state superintendent of instruc- 
tion, two university presidents, and three 
superintendents of instruction in the three 
largest cities of the state. This trinity of 
agencies—state normal schools, county 
supervision, and a state board of educa- 
tion—has been successfully employed in 
other states; why may not Ohio profit by 
their example? 

O. T. Corson, president of the General 
Association, will, in a few days, retire 
from the office of state school commis- 
sioner, a position he has well filled for 
the past six years. In his inaugural ad- 
dress as president of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, he sketched briefly the be- 
ginnings and growth of Ohio’s school sys- 
tem. In less than fifty years the revenues 
for school purposes increased more than 
700 per cent., while the value of school 
property increased more than 1,700 per 
cent. In the same period high school 
salaries for men increased 38 per cent., 
and for women 170 per cent. In elemen- 
tary schools men’s salaries increased 52 
per cent, and women’s 123 per cent. 

There is significance in the tremendous 
increase in the value of school buildings, 
compared with the slight increase in 
teachers’ salaries in the same time. It is 
to be feared that in our admiration for 
fine material equipment we have, in a 
measure, lost sight of the true source of 
all genuine improvement in the schools— 
strong, earnest, well-educated, progres- 
sive teachers. We seem to have been 
passing through an era.of brick; let us 
hope that we shall soon enter upon a more 
important era of brain. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
is the rapid growth of high schools. In 
the township high schools alone the at- 
tendance has increased in the last twenty 
years more than 340 per cent. The mere 
fact of this rapidly increasing attendance 
in high schools is important; but the in- 
fluence of such attendance upon both the 
elementary schools and the colleges is 
still more important. 

There is also substantial improvement 
in the teachers’ tenure of office. In a num- 
ber of superintendencies in the state there 
has been no change in twenty-five years. 


-A careful survey of the whole state leads 


to the conclusion that the tenure of office 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials 
sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold 


by all druggists. 
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of both superintendents and teachers who 
do their duty is reasonably secure. 

Alluding to the present war with Spain, 
the president Said that there could be no 
doubt about the outcome of the conflict. 
“The ignorant, bigoted, superstitious, 
brutal Spaniard must go down before the 
intelligent, broad-minded, humane Ameri- 
can, and as a result not only will Cuba 
be free, but the world will again be taught 
the significance, from a national stand- 
point, of free public ediication.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Horace Mann Club of 
Chicago, composed of the men teachers, 
have organized with the following officers: 
President, Edward E. Webb, Audubon 
school; vice-president, Edward J. Tobin, 
Shields school; secretary, W. J. Quinn, 
West Pullman; treasurer, James B. Mc- 
Dade, George W. Curtis school; executive 
committee, J. S. Welch, Henry W. Sumner, 
H. H. Shepard, Patrick T. Fay. 

Old Chicago students of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame are about to endow a 
$5,000 scholarship for their alma mater. 
The fifty-fourth annual commencement of 
this institution was celebrated June 15. 

Miss Florence Lawler, who recently 
graduated with high honors at the Cin- 
cinnati University, has been engaged as 
instructor in mathematics at the univer- 
sity. She is the first woman to hold this 
position at this institution. 

J. D. Brannen has been selected for a 
professorship in the law school at Har- 
vard. Brannen is a graduate of that 
school, and served as instructor, and after 
his graduation was offered a chair in the 
college, which he declined. He is a pro- 
fessor at the Cincinnati law school, 
which has adopted, through him, the Har- 
vard method of _ instruction. Judge 
Worthington will succeed Brannen in the 
Cincinnati law school. 

The Y. M. B. C.—Young Men’s Business 
Club—of Cincinnati will take up the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Text-Books,” and aim at reforma- 
tion in that line for the public schools. 
They contend too much time is given to 
things of no practical use to the average 
pupil. 

INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Professor W. P. Rogers, dean of the In- 
diana University law school, has been 
granted a leave of absence for next year. 
During his absence Judge G. L. Rheinhard 
will have charge of the law school. The 
Hon. W. E. Clapham of Fort Wayne will 
be an instructor in law next year. 

N. C. Johnson, A. M., Indiana, ’98, is the 
new superintendent of the Franklin 
schools. He has had a deal of successful 
experience, and Franklin is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing him. 

The county superintendents held their 
convention at Indianapolis June 21-22. A 
number of very interesting papers were 
read and _ discussed. Superintendent 
Clapham of Whitley county brought out 
a great deal of discussion by his paper on 
“The Value of the Common School 
Diploma.” He took strong grounds 
against the diploma. The great majority 
of the superintendents defended it. The 
officers elected for next year are: L. H. 
Scott, New Albany, president; and L. H. 
Hamilton, Rensselaer, secretary. 

The Indiana state normal school gradu- 
ated a class of ninety-six this year. The 
course in the normal is now four years, 
and only those holding twenty-four 
months’ licenses to teach are admitted, 

Charles A. Peterson, for a number of 
years the teacher of science in the 
Lebanon high school, has accepted a like 
position in the Muncie schools. 

John F. Haines, for many years the 
superintendent of the Noblesville schools, 
was recently married to Miss Jennie El- 
liott of La Gro. Mr. Haines has the hearty 
congratulations of his hundreds of friends 
over the state. 

John Cooper, one of the well-known edu- 
ecators of the state, leaves the Brightwood 
schools to accept a position in Park Col- 
lege at Parkville, Mis. 

Sdward Barrett, one of the prominent 
teachers of Hendricks county, has been 
nominated for state geologist by the 
Democratic party. 

W. B. Sinclair of Knox has again been 
nominated for state superintendent of 
public instruction. He went down with 
the ticket two years ago. He is a strong 
man and an experienced educator. He is 
a graduate of the Northern Indiana nor- 
mal school, and of Purdue University. 

E. W. Rettger (Ph.D., Clark, '98) is one 
of the new instructors in mathematics in 
the Indiana University. He is a graduate 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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of the state normal and of Indiana Univer- 
sity, and was one year a teacher in his 
alma mater. 


MICHIGAN. 


The actual necessary cost of a year at 
the University of Michigan, exclusive of 
clothing and transportation, is shown by 
the figures given by two students, the first 
a young man, sophomore year, and the 
second a young woman, junior. The first 
was $207, and the second $255.46. 

Statistics show that out of 3,000 students 
or thereabouts now in attendance upon 
the University of Michigan, 1,754, or about 
sixty per cent., are registered from some 
part of Michigan. In this registration 
70 counties and 295 cities and towns are 
represented. The representation in the 
various departments is as follows: In the 
literary department, 267 men, 3 women; 
in the engineering department, 192 men, 1 
woman; in the medical department, 191 
men, 22 womeh; in the homoeopathic col- 
lege, 31 men, 2 women; in the dental de- 
partment, 128 men, 4 women; in the 
school of pharmacy, 47 men, 1 woman. 
The total number of Michigan men is 
1,306; of Michigan women, 448. 

J. M. Hall has been at the head of the 
Bay View, Mich., educational system for 
thirteen years. The system includes the 
Bay View Assembly, Bay View Summer 
University, and Bay View Reading Circle. 
The latter has 7,000 students. The winter 
office is at Flint, Mich. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The Catholic summer 
school is held in this city from July 6 to 
the 28th. The forenoons of each day are 
devoted to instructive lectures and ad- 
dresses, and the afternoons to recrea- 
tion and entertaining lectures. Runs of 
the bicycle club will entertain visitors. 

WAUKESHA. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Voorhees of New Jersey have donated to 
Carroll College $50,000, on condition that 
$50,000 more be secured before October 1, 
1898, and $70,000 of the total sum be set 
apart as an endowment, and the re- 
mainder to be expended for buildings and 
equipment. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WYOMING. 


State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

There have been many changes in the 
school management of Wyoming this 
year. 

Miss Reel, state superintendent, has 
been appointed superintendent of Indian 
schools, and Hon, C. H. Parmalee will fill 
the unexpired term. 

Dr. F. P. Graves has resigned the presi- 
dency of the State University to accept 
the presidency of the Washington State 
University. Elmer E. Smiley has been 
elected to succeed him. 

Miss Anna Fox, for three and a half 
years principal of the Cheyenne high 
school, will study at Wellesley next year. 
Miss Helen Middlekauff will succeed her. 

Murray S. Barker, teacher of science at 
Cheyenne, goes to Germantown, Pa. His 
successor is R. Kent Beattie, of Peru, 
Neb. 

Miss Gertrude Webster of-the Cheyenne 
high school will study at the University 
of Wisconsin, and Miss Irene Morse of 
the State University at Chicago next year. 

There have been many changes in the 
principalship of the smaller towns of the 
state. This is unfortunate. 

There will be no convention to adopt 


books for the Wyoming schools this 
summer. The attorney-general has de- 
cided there is no law providing for such a 
meeting. 

The Laramie County Institute will con- 
vene in Cheyenne August 29, with Pro- 
fessor Ira De Long of University and J. O. 
Churchill of Cheyenne as instructors. 

Miss Marion Locke of Andover, Mass., 
will teach German and history in the 
university next year, in place of Miss 
Morse. 

The custom in the University of Wyom- 
ing has been to employ professors on a 
one-year term, but at the recent meeting 
steps were taken looking to permanency, 
with an increased salary. 

Miss June Downey has been appointed 
as instructor in philosophy at the univer- 
sity. 

COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8S. MOLES, Denver. 


DENVER. James H. Van Sickle, super- 
intendent of schools in one of the three 
districts of Denver, is a native of New 
York state, and was educated at the Al- 
bany state normal school and Williams 
College. 

Principal Edgar R. Downs of the North 
Denver high school has resigned, after 
five yeurs’ service as principal and 
twenty-two years’ continuous service in 
school work. Principal Downs is one of 
the strongest school men in the West, and 
will be greatly missed by the educational 
fraternity of Colorado. 

Among other notable resignations are 
the following: Principal F. E. Phillips of 
the Ashland school, Denver; Superin- 
tendent E. C. Stevens, Trinidad; Super- 
intendent M. F. Miller, Central City. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver 
was one of the speakers at the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Educational Congress at Omaha 
in June. 

On account of the increasing population 
of Cripple Creek, three new school build- 
ings will be constructed during the sum- 
mer. 

The attendance of Colorado teachers at 
the N. E. A. at Washington will be larger 
than usual this year. 

Pp. R. Augsburg, for many years super- 
visor of drawing in the schools of Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed to the same 
position in Oakland. 


WASHINGTON. 

President Frank P. Graves of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming has been appointed 
president of the University of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Graves graduated from Colum- 
bia University. 

Arthur H. Beals, formerly of Boston, re- 
cently elected to a position in the State 
University, who had been in Seattle since 
March, fell into the hatehway of the 
steamer Arizona while she was open to 
inspection at Seattle. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE. Dr. D. K. Pearsons has 
offered to give Salt Lake College $50,000, 
on condition that the college raise $100,000 
more within one year. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

After five years’ principalship in Selma, 
Dr. A. T. Burnell resigns and goes to 
Colorado, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT FRYE- 
BURG, ME. 

During the past ten years the annual as- 
sembly of the Maine Chautauqua Union at 
Fryeburg, Me., has been attended by thou- 
sands of persons looking for a recreation 
place which combines the delights of the 
country with the social and educational 
advantages of large centres, and all for a 
limited outlay. It will be interesting in- 
formation to such persons to know that 
the session of the assembly of 1898, to- 
gether with a school of methods, begins 
July 28, to continue till August 11. 

The management of the assembly con- 
tinues in the hands of Rev. E. H. Abbott 
and Rev. G. D. Lindsay, and they have 
provided a programme which includes lec- 
tures by Hamilton W. Mabie, Robert A. 
Woods, Dr. Nathaniel Butler, H. V. Ab- 
bott, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; illus- 
trated lectures on topics of seasonable in- 
terest by Charles Mason Fuller, U. S. N., 
Professor Alfred Hamlin; concerts, in- 
troducing well-known singers of New Eng- 
land, assisted by popular elccutionists; 
Woman's Club day, with addresses by 
members of women's clubs, and a recogni- 
tion service of the Chautauqua readers are 
among the special days. 

The departments of study include physi- 
eal culture, under G. L. Meylan of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A.; chorus singing, Dr. C. D. 
Underhill of Boston, director; shorthand, 
taught by Miss Helen P. Goodwin of the 
Chandler normal shorthand school; pho- 
tography, taught by L. B. Strout; a course 
in household arts, under the direction of 
Miss Anna Barrows, editor of the Ameri- 
can Kitchen Magazine; Sunday school 
normal work, in charge of Rev. H. E. 
Thayer; botany, taught by George Haley. 

The school of methods for primary 
teachers has a faculty of experts. Geog- 
raphy is to be taught by Philip Emerson, 
principal of the Cobbet school, Lynn, 
Mass.; writing by Ralph E. Lowe of Port- 
land, Me.; reading by Miss Delia I. Griffin 
of North Attleboro, Mass.; drawing by 
Miss Esther A. Smith; music by Miss 
Elizabeth E. Hoar of Danvers, Mass. 

Any inquiries regarding expense, board, 
etc., will be readily answered by E. H. Ab- 
bott at Fryeburg, Me. Special rates by 
rail, and steamer lines makes the assembly 
available to those at a distance, and good 
food and comfortable rooms insure a 
pleasant outing. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression.. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 


in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrar , where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
Whe Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). i 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
eution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly for August Mary Roberts Smith 
discusses the very important question of 
the education of women for domestic life. 


Mrs. Smith shows that a special training 
is just as desirable and as necessary to effi- 
ciency in domestic life as it is in any of 
the other professions. An interesting 
geological study, by Professor I. C. Rus- 
sell, appears under the title, “Topographic 
Features Due to Landslides.”” Dr. Collier, 
in his second article, takes up the question 
of emigration. He shows that emigration 
is at first exclusively, and to the last pre- 
dominantly, masculine in all its aspects, 
and that it is primarily conducted by the 
heroic strand of humanity, the manlier 
races and their most vigorous sections, 
“Some Uses of the Camera in Zoology” is 
the title of an attractively illustrated arti- 
cle by Dr. R. W. Schufeldt, and especially 
calls attention to the usefulness of the 
camera for the scientist who desires to se- 
cure exact and lifelike reproductions. of 
living animals. This magazine is one of 
the most valuable of American periodicals. 
It is authority on most scientific questions. 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents per copy. 
New York, 72 Fifth avenue: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


—-The Atlantic for August is largely a 
fiction number, and contains a group of 
short stories and sketches of unusual 
variety and quality. Professor Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of Cornell opens the number 
with a far-seeing article, in which he 
shows that the conquests of the great 
Alexander practically limited the terri- 
torial extension of all the succeeding 
great historical powers. He believes the 
Anglo-Saxon to be the master race of the 
future, and that our nation, true to its 
past and holding fast to that which is good, 
will properly use and apply its advantages 
and opportunities. President Seth Low of 
Columbia follows with his thoughtful Phi 
Beta Kappa address, ‘“‘The Trend of the 
Century,” in which he groups and analyzes 
the great movements of the period. ‘The 
Proper Basis of English Culture” em- 
bodies a translation by the late Sidney 
Lanier of part of an Anglo-Saxon battle- 
epic of a thousand yearsago. ‘Some Neg- 
lected Aspects of the Revolution,” by 
Charles Kendall Adams, president of Wis- 
consin University, shows from what un- 
trustworthy sources many popular histori- 
cal beliefs are derived. Irving Babbitt’s 
paper upon “Spanish Character” is in- 
structive. ‘“‘The Astronomical Reminis- 
cences of Professor Simon Newcomb” of 
the United States Naval Observatory are 
as fresh as they are unique in their way. 
William D. Howells contributes a sketch 
of the late Edward Bellamy, appreciative 
and sympathetic, both as to the man and 
his work. A notable group of poems is 
headed by Henry Newbolt’s thrilling 
tribute to the knightly self-sacrifice of 
Commodore Craven, the “Sidney” of the 
American navy, in the action at Mobile 
bay in 1864. The whole numper is one of 
unusual interest, and strikingly appropri- 
ate, both to the time and the season. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The Century for August has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Dr. Elisha Kane, 
followed by an article by Charies W. 
Shields on ‘‘The Arctic Monument Named 
for Tennyson by Dr. Kane,’’ with pictures 
after sketches by Dr. Kane, and portraits. 
The Century has also a number of features 
of special timeliness. Frederick A. Ober, 
late commissioner in Porto Rico for the 
Columbian exposition, contributes a paper 
on “The Island of Porto Rico,” and Osgood 
Welsh, on an American sugar-grower, 
brings out new facts in ‘‘Cuba as Seen from 
the Inside.”’ Both of these articles are il- 
lustrated. Walter Russell gives the im- 
pressions of “An Artist with Admiral 
Sampson’s Fleet.”” Surgeon-General George 
M. Sternberg of the United States army 
discusses “The Sanitary Regeneration of 
Havana.”” Dr. Sternberg believes that it is 
possible to stamp out yellow fever and 
other epidemic diseases, Hon. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, assistant secretary of the 
treasury, presents ‘“‘Fact About the Phil- 
ippines, with a Discussion of Pending 
Problems.” Wallace Cumming, an 
American business man, pictures “Life in 

Manila.” The destruction of the Spanish 

fleet in Manila bay is described by three 

eye-witnesses, Colonel 1eorge A. Loud 

Dr. Charles P, Kindleberger, junior sur- 

seon of the Olympia, and Joel ( Evans 

sunner of the Boston, There is alse 
siven Colonel Loud’s diary, written dur- 
ing the battle. A second paper by Her- 

bert D. Ward on “Heroes of the De an’? j 

illustrated by Vari: = 

] . by Varian. Andre Castaigne 
pictures two more Wonders of the World, 


the statue of Zeus, and the Mausoleum; 
Timothy Cole engraves one of Sir William 
Beechey’s pictures, and there is a fine re- 
production of one of Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
traits. “Mark Twain” is represented by a 
characteristic article, “The Austrian Edi- 
son Keeping School Again.” E. Kay Rob- 
inson tells ‘“‘How India Has Saved Her 
Forests.” In Topics of the Time is dis- 
cussed ‘National Good Neighborship, 
Concerning Empire,” ete. Price, $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. New York: The 
Century Company. 


—Harper’s Magazine for August has for 
its special features: ‘‘The Convict System 
in Siberia,” with initial and twelve illus- 
Spell of the Grand Canon” (heading and 
trations, by Stephen Bonsal; “Under the 
four illustrations, including frontispiece 
in color), by T. Mitchell Prudden, M. D.; 
“If the Queen Had Abdicated” (heading 
and five illustrations from a drawing by 
Henry McCarter, and from photographs) ; 
“Mr Gladstone, Reminiscences, Anecdotes, 
and an Estimate,” by George W. Smalley; 
“The Monster” (illustrated by Peter 


Newell), by Stephen Crane; ‘The Lord 
Chief Justice,” being an episode in the life 
of Richard Ryder (illustrated), by H. B. 
Marriott Watson. The number contains 
also the conclusion of Henry Seton Merri- 


man’s novel, “Roden’s Corner,” illus- 
trated; the fifth of the series of “Old 


Chester Tales,” by Margaret Deland, illus- 
trated. In addition to ‘“‘The Monster” and 
“The Lord Chief Justice,” the short stories 
of the number are “The Fish-Warden of 
Madrid,” by Bliss Perry, illustrated by A. 
B. Frost, and “When the Clouds Fell 
Down,” by Julian Ralph, illustrated by Al- 
bert E. Sterner. The poems of the num- 
ber are by Elizabeth Barton Pitman, Anna 
C. Brackett, Thomas Walsh, Louise Betts 
Edwards, and Louise Morgan Sill. The 
Drawer opens with “The Tantalus Loving- 
Cup,” by W. G. van Tassel Sutphen. The 
illustrations for the Drawer are by A. B. 
Frost, Peter Newell, and Mark Fenderson, 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents per copy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—A timely naval story by James Barnes, 
entitled ‘The Blockaders,” opens the 
number of Harper’s Round Table for 


August, Joseph H. Adams’ directions for 
building a house-raft will prove of interest 
and value to many, beipg fully illustrated 
by pictures and working plans. The issue 
also includes the winning story of the re- 
cent “Short Story Competition,” further 
installments of “The Adventurers” and 
“The Copper Princess,” and the usual 
variety of entertaining fiction and instruc- 
tive articles. Suiting the paper to the sea- 
son, the proprietors are making the at- 
tractive offer of a summer subscription of 
three months for twenty-five cents, which 
will undoubtedly attract considerable at- 
tention. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of Pedagogy for July; terms, $1.50 
ayear. Syracuse, New York. 

American Journal of Sociology for July; terms, 
$2.00 a year, Chicago. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for August; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

Annals of the American Academy for July; 
terms, $6.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Sanitarian for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Century Magazine for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 


Sees eee 


40 | Large Specimens. 


Washington 


and placed in a neat, substantial 
specimen. The collection is accompanied by a carefully prepared 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics 
' This collection, all complete in case, with catalogue, will be 
given free to any one sending us only two (2) prepaid yearly 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 
The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 
collection of Minerals, both $3.75. 

The collection alone is well worth $4.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Great Vacation Premium Offer 


The Washington School Collection of Minerals 


Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 


Collection of [linerals. 


4 This collection consists of 40 MINERALS, selected with great care, all correctly labeled, 
case, with a separate tray, 24x13 inches, for each 


of each specimen and its principal uses. 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 
BOSTON: 3 Somerset Street. 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


A Romance of Summer Seas 
A Latin Grammar............... 
ee from the Writings of Walter Savage 
Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner...... 
Milton’s Paradise - Books I. and 
George Elint’s Silas 
Family life in Field and Forest.................... 
Here and There in the Greek New Testament....... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. 25 
Wright. American 8. 8, Union, Philadelphia, 1.00 


r 


Fernow. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N, Y 


Thackeray. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
Janvier, bi 1.25 


Morris. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ‘1.50 


Clymer, [Ed.] Ginn & Co., N. Y. 1.10 
Gibbs, [Ed.] 30 
Sprague./{Ed.] ‘* ‘* 45 
Witham. (Ed.] “ ‘ -60 
Matthews. D). Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., “ 1.25 
Potwin, “ 1.00 
Davis. Chas, Scribner’s Sous, 11,25 


Haupt. Dodd, Mead, & Co., 1.25 


PUBLISHELS’ NOTES. 


We take great pleasure in calling spe- 
cial attention to the new advertisement of 
A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton street, New York, 
in this issue of the Journal. Mr. Clark is 
an old patron, and furnishes his friends 
the fullest miscellaneous catalogue on ap- 
plication of Americana ; local history, 
genealogy, travel, periodicals in sets, and 
good books in all departments of litera- 
ture at very low prices. 

Among the books he publishes is a ros- 
ter in pamphlet form of Colonel David 
Waterbury, Jr.’s, regiment, which was 
raised in Stamford, Conn., or vicinity; 
the first infantry regiment to volunteer for 
the defense of New York City against the 
British in the Revolution. 

Mr. Clark flatters himself in being able 
to rescue the names of nearly 800 patriotic 
men from oblivion, and to give them a 
place in the history of the times in which 
they were important actors. 

In many New England families tradi- 
tions exist with regard to the colonial or 
Revolutionary services of an ancestor that 
are founded on fact, but which cannot be 
substantiated by documentary or printed 
evidence. In offering the above-described 
work, many claims relating to a Revolu- 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find € 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. e 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
6 to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 


42202 220204 204040 


tionary ancestry will here find the needed 
proof. 

Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. Address 
A. S. Clark, publisher and bookseller, 174 
Fulton street, opposite St. Paul’s, New 
York City. 


The apparatus advertised by La Roy F. 
Griffin in another column is that used by 
the late Dr. W. C. Richards in his public 
lectures, and is well known for its extra 
size. The air pump was pronounced by 
the Regent’s inspector a few years since 
the best in New York, and all the rest is 
equally good. The cabinet of minerals 
was selected with special reference to in- 
struction. All these are for sale, because 
Professor Griffin has no further use for 
them, and the price asked is such as to 
prove a bargain to any institution. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng 
‘and Publishing Company 
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benefit of teachers. 


classes of children in public schools. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Nature Study 


Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines ziong which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


country over, and have been universally commended. é 


PUBLISHING CO,, 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 


Teachers? Agencies. 


city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualitica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “If KNOWLEDGE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- gogic works? 2. Are you in sympath 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Buiiding, 


Established in 1884, Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Gaency 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY tua Famtlies 
and FOREICN «superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . ° . 23 Union Square, New York. 
q 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
THE BRIDG F TEA F i ERS A EN lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
, Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS. AGBNCY ‘uc o 
SYRACUSE 'THEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, Mana Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
0 Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, jd, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
Wanted, Teachers grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted, 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


KE. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


, lack of candidates. We have them, and of the best quality. 
WE DON T ADVER TISE School Officers recognize this. That is why we sepeite chem 
-- generous patronage. 
Established 1885. Telephone: Boston, 2981. 
THE TEACHERS’ ©O-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


with successful experience or special preparation tor teaching wanted 
for first-class positions, Write for information | the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. /ous teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


j LAC > > Ta) ~ Ifin seareh of either, you may find it 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. to your advantage to write us fully in 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. regard to your wants. . 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb, Presbyterian Bldg., 
yants ing teache the HE SOUTH- 
The South and West foun, a very successful business 
that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


W i n sh ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency; KELLOGG’S. 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. Sup’, MAXSON 01 .’lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Eatablished 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 


“| invaris 
3 East 14th St., New York. | invariably go to Kellog 


Last summer, at three ‘fifferent times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our 
lates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
be R 9 and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
TEAC E Ss A ENCY Bureau established "H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 Kast Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. N. Y, CITY. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling Th \ ih | Teachers’ 
f achool 
“established 1880, i Wes Bureau 


EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
lov FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
~ NEW YORK CITY. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Assists teachers to desirable positions, 
and furnishes schools and colleges of all 
kinds with teachers free. of charge. 
Write for our special circular at once. 


Cc. G, FECHNER, Manager, 


p. O. Box 575. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


BURKAU HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
Teachers Wante Mo. WwW mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


4 ‘ a ae PEDAGOGICAL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
. Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—(Grades IV. and V.) Vu to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a yer 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
j New Amsterdam Family Names and Their Origin. .. _. | and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
’ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq................005 oes failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. ‘To-day (April 12) we have a letter froma 
The Hundred and Other Stories.............. 
with inodern pedagogic thought? 3, If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willin 
i and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary ee ge for teaching’? iy a candidate cannog answer 
ee the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is very common in etgecwmens for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘‘born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the DEMANDED 
| 
$ Pa. . 
| 
| 
| 
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terms. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


BEG TO CALL 


THE 


TO THE EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 
THEY OFFER TO AGENTS FOR 


CHAMBERS'S 


ENCYCLOPALDIA. 


The work is sold only by subscription upon the most liberal 
Any intelligent teacher, after a few hours’ study of our 
Prospectus, is able to sell the Encyclopedia and 


EARN AN INCOME 


DURING THE PROFITLESS 
SUMMER MONTHS. 


For further information, special terms, circulars, etc., 


ADDRESS 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Back, 


Skyward and Back 


By Lucy M. Robinson 
Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


Endorsements .... 


NEwakkK, N, J., Jan. 14, 1898. 


ScHooL EpucatTion Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please supply the Board of 
151 copies of Skyward and Back. (Second order) 


ducation with 


ARGUE, Secy. 
Yonkers, N. 17, 1898, 


ScHoot Epucartion Co,, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send at once and bil 
same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 


to our board, 


OF EpvucaTion, 


Publishers. 


ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMP ANY e New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


«++ Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 


BY 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CuxstER CONANT, Greenfield, Mass.: 

I expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to finish it at one sitting, It is ad- 
mirable and true, : 


From Gen. H. C. Hopart, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 


From Rev. WM. 8. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. : 
I have read your * Reminiscences of School Life” 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, But the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers, 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., or 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 
ORCUTT, 165 Harvard St., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS, 


1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


© EDUCATE YOUR BOYS » 
® at the leading College Preparatory Schoo! of West. © 
® ern Pennsylvania. Beautiful, healthy location. © 
& Boys only, above ten years of age. Number liin-¢ 
© ited; therefore send at once for catalogue. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, 


g WILSON & FAIR. altsburg, Pa. 
4444644444445 

; FOR SALE. + 
A Primary and College Preparatory Day School for* 


+ Boys and Uirls. Twenty-five years’ successful work. 
+ Certificates to leading colleges. Small capital re- 
+ quired. Address Miss ELLEN FINN, at this office. 


+ 


FOR ENTERING COLLEGE ora Scientific 
School. Thorough at DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex County, Mass. 
Situation accessible and secluded. All healthful 
outdoor sports, New Catalogue 
PERLEY L. HORNE, Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pur ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuLIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL,. established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOUL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or es address the 


STATE NORMAL S0HOO 
. BOYDEN, A. M. 


For both sexes. 
Principal, w 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass 


For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bo 


sexes. 
r catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 

By A. E. WINSHIP. 

Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
& Romerset Mtreet. Roster 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 


Z. R. Secy. 


Especially do I like and Back. Itis 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
children can understand and enjoy.— MARY F, 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By Hezekian ButTrerwortn, of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of “ Zig- 
zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


yy «NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


ork, Milwaukee. 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children., It is in such close 
sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to 
delight them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 


- 


apolis. 
| Buck, is a decided addition tothe reading matter 4 
| in school and’hed that. thy Tithe xX 
i ing the “long words”—and the methods which X | e. 
expression .— | 
ANT, Principal umboldt Schoe! St. Pael x Interior D t] Of S ial x 
I have read Stywaed and Back through with x ecora on : x 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for x value to teachers x)! 
po In Subject and treatment and : ntereste 
ought to help teachers and children.—C. B, GIL- f S h lh 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, 0 C 00 OUSES. in the 
. The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- x) } artistic decoration |X 
lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. A By WALTER GILMAN i thei A 
Prettily Ilustrated, Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. By Mail, 30c. V 
te: Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. 
iberal discount for introduction and in quantities. x | 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY x 
26 Washington Avenue South, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN x * 
“ e 
x x 
x NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, x 
Wanted art are Willing to devote | Sabseribers to the JOURNAL 
part of their spare time to soliciting |can have their subscriptions x x| 
furnish all Fy lie on and jing «sew vearly subscription. x x! 
Somerset Boston, Homerset ft., Boston, Mase, | x| 
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